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PRACTICAL AID FOR 
AMERICAN COMPOSER 


“Stillman Kelley Society” Organ- 
ized to Publish Larger Works 
of Native Musicians 


While Edgar Stillman Kelley, the 
Ameri¢an composer, has been receiving 
recognition of the most gratifying sort 
in Europe during the last few months, 
his countrymen have also been showing 
him marked attention at home. 

The “Stillman Kelley Publication So- 
ciety’? has been organized for the pur- 
pose of “solving the serious problem of 
the engraving and publishing of the 
larger orchestral scores of}our American 
composers.” -The design js first to pub- 
lish the works of Mr. Stillman Kelley, for 
whom the movement was started, and 
eventually to perform a@'similar service 
for other American composers. 

Carl Stoeckel, of Norfolk, Conn., is 
the honorary president of the new so- 
ciety, and Mrs. Ella May Smith, of 
Columbus,: O., is: the president. Mrs. 
John H. Boalt, of San Francisco, is vice- 
president, and Heinrich Meyn, of New 
York, treasurer. 

To those who may desire to become 
a member of the Stillman Kelley Publi- 
cation Society, a blank has been sub- 
mitted by which -they-may~ order -copies 
of one or more of four compositions by 
Stillman Kelley, which the society is to 
publish. These compositions are Sym- 
phony No. 1—“Gulliver”; Symphony No. 
2—“New England”; Symphonic Suite— 
“Macbeth,” and Symphonic Suite— 
Gok. The price of the scores is 
10 each. 

_In its circular, the society explains 
itself as follows: 

“At the present time there is much 
discussion concerning the support of 
creative musical art in our country. 
Prizes are being offered, productions are 
being planned, and other means devised 
for furthering its development, but as 
yet nothing has been done toward solv- 
ing the serious problem of the engraving 
and pepe of the larger orchestral 
scores of our American composers. 
_ “Certain music clubs ant number of 
individuals interested are now arranging 
to publish the works of Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, an American composer of inter- 
national reputation, who has written ex- 
tensively for the orchestra. 

It is the earnest wish of Stillman 
Kelley, for whom this movement has been 
started, that an organization of a per- 
manent character be formed for the pur- 
pose of rendering a similar service to 
other American composers, and the com- 
mittee is now working toward that end. 

The compositions of Stillman Kelley, 
+g are to be printed, have been pub- 

cly performed by many of. the large 
orchestras and seriously considered by 
both “ger and public. 
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HELEN WARE 


American Violinist, Whose Concerts the Past Season Have Aroused Much Interest 
in Slavic Music and Who Will Tour Again Next Season (See Page 27) 





TO ERECT STATUE OF MME. NORDICA 





Committee Plans Memorial to 
Singer as “Isolde” for Cen- 
tral Park, New York 


A project to erect a memorial to the 
late Mme. Lillian Nordica in Central 
Park, New York City, was launched this 
week by a committee which was formed 
through the efforts of Albert Milden- 
berg, the pianist and composer. 

It is the intention of those who are 
fathering the plan to have the memorial 
take the form of a statue representing 
the singer in her favorite and most 
admired role, that of Isolde. 


The committee, of which Mr. Milden- 
berg is chairman, includes Mrs. George 
J. Gould, Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler, Ethel Barrymore, the actress, and 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as m 


David Bispham. President McAneny of 
Manhattan has assured the committee 
of his interest in advancing the venture, 
and official action on the part of the 
Board of Aldermen is expected some time 
in September. i 

It has not yet been decided whether 
the statue will be executed by a com- 
mission to some prominent sculptor or 
selected as the result of a contest open 
to all American sculptors. Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, promjnent socially and 
also a sculptor of high ability, has been 
approached and if the contest idea is 
abandoned it is likely that she will be 
commissioned to make the statue. 

The plan had its inception in letters 
ideatvedt by the municipal authorities. in 
New York with reference to official 
recognition of the arrival of Mme. Nor- 
dica’s body in New York. When it was 
decided to bury the distinguished singer 
in England the project assumed this new 
form. 
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FAR-WESTERN MUSIC 
MANAGERS IN ACCORD 


Working Agreement Among Va- 
rious Factors Promises Prosper- 
ous Season for Pacific Coast 


There will be harmony in the man- 
agerial affairs of the Pacific Coast dur- 
ing the forthcoming season if the plans 
of L. E. Behymer, whose address is “Los 
Angeles and California,” do not go 
awry. 

To those who have followed the musi- 
cal development of the ‘coast territory 
this statement is fraught with signifi- 
cance, for it has been tle absence of 
some sort of understanding among the 
various factors responsible for the im- 
portation of musical artists to that sec- 
tion which has resulted not only in disas- 
trous tours in years past but has worked 
considerable damage to the musical in- 
‘terests of Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
the other cities of California and in the 
Northwest, and as far east as Salt Lake 
City and Denver. 

Mr. Behymer arrived in New York 
this week and at the Hotel McAlpin 
spoke optimistically of the prospects in 
the musical affairs of the coast. “Our 
greatest difficulty in the past has been 
the overcrowding of the field with at- 
tractions offered by Eastern managers,” 
said the Los Angeles manager to a rep- 
resentative of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


“With Steers & Coman in the North- 
west, Will Greenbaum and Manager 
Healey of the San Francisco Orchestra 
in San Francisco, Robert Slack in Den- 
ver and my own interests in Los An- 
geles working independently a situation 
has been created that has made for 
small box-office receipts and an _ over- 
crowding of the field that left little 
profit for any of the various competing 
artists, managers cr societies. 

“While there is nothing that resem- 
bles a combination of interests in the 
form of a ‘trust’ I am glad to say that 
at last we have effected something like a 
working agreement, which while it has 
not been perfected by any means will go 
far to protect both the public and the 
managerial interests from disaster next 
season. 

“Just before leaving for the East I 
had conferences with the principal fac- 
tors in coast management and we suc- 
ceeded. in coming to an understanding 
with regard to most of the artists 
who will visit our cities next season. 
This means that those who undertake 
Pacific Coast tours will be assured of 
substantial engagements in all of our 
musical strongholds. 

“With each manager working inde- 
pendently this would be impossible. 

“The season 1914-15 should be a good 
one. With the big expositions in San 
Francisco and San Diego we will have 
large crowds with us and, I predict, large 
audiences at the musical affairs.” 

Mr. Behymer’s own plans for Los An- 
geles call for three Philharmonic 
Courses, two or six evenings each and 
one matinée series of six events, intro- 
ducing Olive Fremstad, dramatic so- 
prano; Maggie Teyte, lyric soprano; 
Alma Gluck, soprano; Julia Culp, 
liedersinger; Leo Slezak, dramatic 
tenor; John McCormack, lyric tenor; en- 
semble organizations, including the Bar- 
rére Ensemble of wind instruments; the 
Zoellner String Quartet; among the 
pianists are Josef Lhévinne, Tina Lerner 
and Rudolph Ganz. 

In the ranks of the violinists will be 
found Arrigo Serato, Efrem Zimbalist 
and Jacques Thibaud. Clarence Eddy 
will represent the organists, while Evan 
Williams, tenor, and Jane Osborn Han- 
nah, dramatic soprano, will.be heard at 
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the beginning of the season, with other 
well-known artists to follow. 

Another venture in which Mr. Behy- 
mer is personally interested and about 
which he spoke with enthusiasm is the 
new Trinity Building, which will be com- 
pleted in the Autumn and which will 





L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles Im- 
presario, Who Is Paying His Annual 
Visit to New York This Week. 


contain the principal concert auditorium 
of Los Angeles. A description of the 
building was printed in MusicAL AMER- 
icA last week. This auditorium, seating 
2,300, will be second to none west of 
Chicago for arrangement and beauty; 


. with perfect acoustics, comfortable seats, 


the best street car service in Los An- 
geles owing to its centralized position, 
with adequate adjacent parking space 
for automobiles. It is to be used for 
church purposes on Sundays and stated 
occasions by the congregation of Trinity 
Methodist Church, South; at other times 
for rent for high grade concerts, lec- 
tures, pageants, political meetings, club 
events, and, in fact, will become the 
Civic Forum of the city under the man- 
agement of Mr. Behymer. 

Besides Mr. Behymer’s own attrac- 
tions, already noted, the German San- 
gerfest Association has secured time in 
the auditorium during July, 1915, for its 
annual assembly; the Federation of 
Music Clubs of America will convene 
there during June, 1915; the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra has already secured 
its eight pairs of concerts, opening on 
November 20 and 21; the Ellis Club has 
applied for a series of concerts, and it 
is understood that the Lyric and Or- 
pheus Clubs will also make it their home. 

A lyceum series of ten literary and 
musical events at popular prices will be 
a feature of the 1914-1915 season, and 
already many of the musical clubs, lodges 
and similar organizations have secured 
time and space in the smaller audi- 
toriums in the same building. 





Charles Gilbert Spross Gives Virginia 
Recital 


SUFFOLK, VA., June 29.—Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, the composer and pianist, 
was heard in one of the most delightful 
recitals of the season in this city on June 
25, at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John 
King. His program included Liszt’s 
Etude No. 3; Brassin’s Nocturne, the 
“Magic Fire Music” from “Die Wal- 
kiire,” Harriet Ware’s “Song of the Sea,” 
Chaminade’s “Etude omantique,” 
Schutt’s paraphrase of selection from 
Strauss’s “Die Fledermaus,” Moszkow- 
ski’s “Caprice Espagnol,” the “Lucia” 
Sextet arranged for the left hand alone 
and Raff’s Etude Mélodique. 





Cecil Fanning Acclaimed in Cantata at 
Ohio State University 


GoLumBus, -O., June 16.—Cecil Fan- 
ning, the prominent young baritone, had 
his seventh Columbus appearance here 
on Monday and Tuesday evenings, when 
he was heard in two of the leading parts 
of Smieton’s cantata, “King Arthur,” 
which was given by the University 
Choral Union at Ohio State University 


armory. Although both the parts allotted 
to Mr. Fanning gave rather limited op- 

rtunities for the full display of his art, 

is work throughout both performances 
was admirable, and his success was at- 
tested by the applause of the 5,000 per- 
sons who heard him in the two evenings. 
Mr. Fanning will be heard several times 
next season in his home city of Colum- 
bus. A contemplated giving of the 
musical sketch “Irish Love” has already 
been announced as one of these appear- 
ances. This sketch was written and ar- 
ranged by Mr. Fanning and H. B. Tur- 
pare his excellent accompanist and 
coach. 


$2,000 PRIZE SONG CONTEST 


California Booster Club Seeks Setting 
for Humphrey Poem 


Los ANGELES, CAL., July 1.—The 
Booster Club of Southern California has 
instituted a $2,000 prize music contest 
for a song which shall best typify the 
glories of Southern California and the 
appeal of its progressive citizenship. The 
prize for the poem was won by Adele 
Humphrey, with her “California,” the 
words of which can be obtained from the 
club, Hellman Building, Los Angeles. 
The rules of the music competition in- 
clude the following: ae 

The competition is open to citizens of 
all countries. Compositions must be ar- 
ranged for voice and piano, in the usual 
song form, set to the words of this poem. 
Band and orchestra scores may also be 
submitted at the option of the composers. 
More than one composition may be sub- 
mitted by a composer. Further directions 
may be secured from the club. 











“Dyland,” by Holbrooke and de Walden, 
Has London Premiére 


The tragic opera “Dyland,” music by 
Josef Holbrooke and libretto by Lord 
Howard de Walden, had its first perform- 
ance on July 4 at the Drury Lane The- 
ater, London, in the season conducted by 
Sir Joseph and Thomas Beecham. The 
New York Herald quotes the following 
criticisms of the premiére: “Lloyd’s 
Weekly: “It was as brilliant a produc- 
tion as all the musical and scenic re- 
sources of the operatic stage of to;day 
could make it.” Sunday Times: “The 
best feature of the whole performance 
was the singing of the chorus, but the 
balance was disturbed by the imperfect 
diction of almost all the singers.” The 
Observer: “Mr. Beecham’s conducting 
with unbounded enthusiasm gave the 
score every chance of proving its con- 
tents and some of the orchestral playing 
was extraordinarily brilliant.” 





Local Soloists with Pittsburgh Festival 
Orchestra 


PITTSBURGH, July 6.—The Pittsburgh 
Festival Orchestra continues to give ex- 
cellent concerts on the Schenley Lawn. 
Among the soloists last week was Esther 
Havekotte, a young Pittsburgh violinist 
of excellent musicianship, who has been 
coming into prominence of late. She has 
been tutored by Theodore Rentz, the con- 
certmaster of the orchestra. Mrs. Re- 
becca Hapner, who has appeared at pre- 
vious concerts, was again one of the solo- 
ists. She possesses a very good soprano 
voice. She sang the aria from “Der 
Freischiitz” and a group of songs and 
was well received. E. C. S. 





Vanni Marcoux Weds 


Vanni Marcoux, the baritone of the 
Boston Opera Company, was married on 
July 4 in the St. Sulpice Church, Paris, to 
Madeleine Morlay, a Parisian actress 
and dancer. Henry Russell, manager of 
the Boston company, was one of the wit- 
nesses for the bridegroom. According to 
Paris cables, the couple will make an 
automobile tour of the south of France 
and Italy before they sail for America 
on October 21. This is Mr. Marcoux’s 
third marriage. 


Sailing from New York on the Aqui- 
tania, July 1, were Mr. and Mrs. M. B. 
Jones, the latter being the former Shanna 
Cumming, widely known as a singer. 
She will review the methods of famous 
singers abroad. Mr. and Mrs. Jones will 
return to Brooklyn on September 1. 


Of Vladimir de Pachmann, who has 
been playing with great success in Lon- 
don, the London Times remarked: 
“Opinion is divided upon Mr. Pachmann’s 
discourses, part holding him to be a 
species of genial madman, and part wish- 
ing that, if such is the case, he would 
bite some of the other pianists.” 


Robert W. Roberts, the newly ap- 
pointed supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Columbus, O., has gone to Co- 
lumbia University to take special work 
in public school supervising. 























Trinity Building, Now in the Course of Consiruction, It Will House the Principal 
Musical Events Scheduled for Los Angeles Next Season 





ENGAGED FOR OPERA 
HERE NEXT SEASON 


Managers of American Companies 
Capture New Stars—Mme. 
Carré for Chicago 


ent engagements of opera 

singers for American*companies have 
been’ made in Europe within the last 
two weeks, according to cable advices 
from Paris. 

Cleofonte Campanini, director of the 
Chicago Opera Company, has engaged 
Marguerite Carré, of the Paris Opéra 
Comique, for a two months’ season in 
1915 and another in 1917. It is reported 


that her salary for each of these sea- 
sons will be $24,000, and that she will 
make her début in the title réle of “La 
Reine Fiammette” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, later appearing in the 
same part in Chicago and Philadelphia. 

Mme. Carré sings many of the réles 
that Mary Garden appears in, including 
Louise, Thais, Mélisande and Manon, and 
in this connection it is recalled that 
Miss Garden and Mme. Carré were rivals 
a few years ago in the Opéra Comique, 
the latter gaining the upper hand, it 
is said, because of the position of her 
husband, Albert Carré, as director of 
the company. Incidentally Miss Garden 
is to return to the Opéra Comique next 
season. 

Signor Campanini has also announced 
the engagement for the Chicago com- 
pany of Conchita Supervia, a nineteen- 
year-old soprano, who is said to be a 
remarkable Carmen, and of Anna Fitziu, 
an American, who has been studying in 
Paris and who made a successful début 
in Madrid. 

Campanini, Henry Russell, the Boston 
Opera manager, and Milton Aborn, of the 
Century company, have been seeking the 
services of May Peterson, the American 
coloratura soprano, who has had success 
in Paris both at the Gaité-Lyrique and 
the Opéra Comique in the title réle of 
Delibes’s “Lakmé.” However, Miss 
Peterson has declined all offers in favor 
of an engagement to sing leading réles 
for six months at the Opera Comique 
for next season. Miss Peterson believes 
that she needs the added experience be- 
fore she rturns to her native land. One 
of her associates at the Opéra Comique 
will be Maggie Teyte. 

Milton Aborn left Paris on July 2 for 
Milan, whence he will go to Berlin and 
then to London. In the latter city he 
will complete arrangements for the in- 
vasion of London next Spring by the 
Century company. Mr. Aborn announces 
that everything has been settled except 
the question of terms. He says that 
Otto H. Kahn, who is one of the Cen- 
tury directors, has approved the plan, 
and that no opposition is anticipated 
from the other directors. The prices 
of seats for the Century season at Covent 
Garden will range from $2.50 for the 
stalls to 25 cents for gallery seats. 


———— 


One of the new singers eng:ice 
Mr. Aborn is Elizabeth mans in 
tralto, who was for four years pupil 
of Jean de Reszke, and others are Murie! 
Gough, coloratura soprano, and Harry 
Weldon, basso. Mr. Aborn has been seek- 
ing a contract with Marguerita Sylva 
formerly of the Manhattan Ope:a Com. 
pany, but it is understood that she yi 
not consent to sing in English. 

Henry Russell announces that for next 
Summer’s season of the Boston company 
at the Champs-Elysées Theater there 
will be a guaranteed subscription sale 
arranged by wealthy Paris women. 





MILWAUKEE SYMPHONY SERIES 





Chicago Orchestra to Appear in Ten 
Concerts There Next Season 


. MILWAUKEE, ly 6.—The Milwaukee 
Musical Society ‘has concluded arrange- 
ments for a series of ten concerts by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra in Milwav- 
kee during the 1914-1915 season. This 
series promises to be the most important 
musical offering of the season in Mil- 
waukee and it may be necessary to 
change from the Pabst Theater to the 
larger Auditorium main hall to hold the 
audiences. Because of the unfavorable 
acoustic properties of the Auditorium, 
the directors of the musical society are 
trying, however, to keep within the limits 
of the Pabst Theater. 

The dates of the concerts are October 
26, November 16, December 7, January 4, 
January 25, February 15, March 1, 
March 15, April 5 and April 19. 

In one of the concerts the Milwaukee 
Musical Society will join with the Arion 
Musical Club, Lyric Glee Club, Catholic 
Choral Club, Milwaukee Mannerchor, A 
Capella Chorus and several other singing 
societies, and half of the program will 
be given by Frederick Stock’s musicians 
and the other half by the combined 
choruses. The Musical Society chorus 
will, in another concert, be hezrd alone, 
presenting the “Damnation of Faust,” 
Berlioz, with Herman A. Zeit as con- 
ductor, as its half of the program, the 
Thomas Orchestra giving the other half. 

_The cycle of ten concerts wi'! be di- 
vided into two series, taking place alter- 
nately, and more than one-half of the 
season tickets for five concerts each have 
already been disposed of. The seies will 
cost the society approximately $20,000. 
H. C. Schranck is chairman of the get- 
eral committee in charge. M. N.S. 





London cables announce that he deal 
engineered by Sir Joseph Beecham for 
the purchase of the Covent Garden estate 
has gone through. The property includes 
the Covent Garden Royal Opera House; 
Drury Lane and other theaters as wel 
as many other buildings. The price P@! 
is not stated, but it is recalled that the 
Duke of Bedford sold the estate last De 
cember for about $15,000,000. 





A report from London says that Mrs. 
Dorothy Irving, an American concer 
singer, obtained a divorce in that city rs 
June 25 from Harry Irving, who 5! 
the theatrical business in America. 
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On High-ways and By-ways with Prominent Musicians 


HE call of the open-air life as it af- 
fects musical artists is significantly 
illustrated in the accompanying camera 
Cashes. In the group No. 1 are some of 
the American members of the Boston 
Opera Company’s chorus on a stroll in 
Paris. No. 2 shows an interesting bit of 
Grand Cafion of Arizona with the Gam- 
p'e Concert Party descending the Bright 
Ange! Trail. In the photograph A is Ed- 
win Shonert, pianist; B is Ernest Gam- 
ble, basso; C is Hazel Neff, soprano, and 
D is Verna Page, violinist. The Ernest 
Gamble Concert Party manages to 
brighten its rather nomadic existence by 
many unusual and pleasurable experi- 
ences. Its tours have taken it to the 
Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, three times; 
to the Yellowstone Park, to Mexico, to 
the Vest Indies, etc., and last month the 
Gamiies spent three delightful days at 
the “itan of the Chasms in Arizona. 
They made the thrilling all-day ride from 
ithe im of the cafion to the Colorado 
River as shown in the illustration. 

Alice Nielsen is shown in No. 3, at 
Newton, Kan,, during her recent success- 
ful concert tour. Now she is in Maine. 

No. 4 represents, from left to right, 
Henri Scott, the Philadelphia basso, of 
the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany; Nicholas Douty, tenor, and Edwin 
Evans, baritone, two other distinguished 
Philadelphia singers, and was taken dur- 
ing the recent outing of the Musical Art 
Ciub, of that city, at Essington, a popu- 
lar resort on the Delaware. These art- 
ists were prominent participants in a 
memorable game of baseball which took 
place on that occasion, Mr. Scott playing 
left field, Mr. Douty doing valiant service 
as a pitcher and Mr. Evans, who is the 
champion billiard player of the Musical 
Art Club, at the bat, showing that he 
can also play ball—though not as exactly 
a “champion.” 

No. 5 reveals Thomas Egan, the Irish 
tenor, in a San Francisco street with a 
billboard announcement of his own con- 
cert. 

Albert Spalding, the American violin- 
ist, is discovered in the center of pic- 
ture No. 6, which shows the picturesque 
suburbs of Florence, Italy, as a back- 
ground. On the right is Coenraad v. 
Bos, the celebrated accompanist, who 
happened to be in Florence at the same 
time Mr. Spalding was there, and on the 
left is André Benoist, Mr. Spalding’s ac- 
companist. 

No. 7 shows Alexander Bloch, the vio- 
linist. The snapshot was taken as he 
was on his way to Europe, and No. 8 pic- 
tures Rubin Goldmark, vice-president of 
the New York “Bohemians,” and promi- 
nent as a composer. The picture was 
made at his Lake Placid retreat. 


TWO ORATORIOS FOR 
OCFAN GROVE SEASON 


“Messiah” and “Elijah” to Be Given 
Under Tali Esen Morgan’s 
Directorship 


OcEAN’ Grove, N. J., July 6.—Tali 
Esen Morgan has arranged for a per- 
formance of Handel’s “Messiah” to be 
8iven at the Ocean Grove Auditorium 
on Sa urday evening, July 18, by his 
combined choruses of more than a 
thousand voices. He will unite in one 
body his festival choruses from New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Newark 
and Ocean Grove. The soloists will be 
Elizabeth Tudor, soprano; Mary Jordan, 
= the Century Opera Company, con- 
_° Dan Beddoe, the Welsh tenor, and 
ei Scott, the basso of the Chicago 
pera Company. The orchestra will be 
he New York, numbering sixty men. 

arence Reynolds will play the big 
moan Grove organ and Mr. Morgan will 
onduct. 

Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” wi'l be given 
i _ same forces on Saturday, August 
i soloists being Myrtle Thornburgh, 
— Alice Louise Mertens, con- 
B: 0; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and David 
ispham, basso. 

Maximilian Pilzer and George Dostal 
night yon at a concert on Saturday 
ary uly 25. The United States Marine 
pr Ange. give three concerts on July 27 
oar. Orville Harrold and the Tollef- 
oh ee engaged for Saturday night, 
vant The annual Children’s Festi- 
Say take Place on Saturday night, 
Pv r and Sousa and his band will 

our concerts on August 21 and 22. 




































































The National Association of Organ- 
ists will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Ocean Grove for one week, be- 
ginning on Wednesday, August 5. Or- 
ganists from all parts of the country 
will attend. 

The organ recitals and the famous 
Ocean Grove “Storm” are given twice 
daily during the Summer. 


Peabody Conservatory Summer School 
Opened 


BALTIMORE, July 6.—The Summer 
School of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, opened on Wednesday, 
July 1, for its third season. ‘The enroll- 
ment includes representatives of almost 
every part of the country and many mu- 
sicians of attainments. The Peabody 
School will collaborate with the Johns 
Hopkins Summer School, which will be 
in session at the same time and the open- 
ing reception to the students of both 
schools will take place on Friday, July 
10. A _short concert will be given by 
James M. Price, tenor; William G. Horn, 
baritone; Max Rosenstein, violinist, and 


Frederick D. Weaver, pianist. The pro- 
gram of the lectures and recitals on the 
following Friday evenings will be: July 
17—Recital by George F. Boyle, pianist, 
and J. C. Van Hulsteyn, violinist, of the 
conservatory; July 24—Lecture by Dr. 
August H. Pfund, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity; July 31—Recital by Frederick D. 
Weaver, organist, and Bart Wirtz, ’cell- 
ist, of the conservatory; August 7—Lec- 
ture by Prof. John M. McBryde, Jr., of 
the University of the South. 


Arthur Claassen Special Conductor of 
San Antonio Chorus 


SAN ANTONIO, CAL., July 7.—The 
Beethoven Mannerchor of this city has 
secured Arthur Claassen of New York 
as a specially engaged conductor of its 
chorus. 

An enjoyable musicale was that re- 
cently given in the home of Mrs. S. J. 
Baggett. The program was ably pre- 
sented by Mrs. Clara Duggan Madison, 
Mrs. C. C. Higgins, Mrs. t. L. Marks, 
Mrs. Nona Lee Lane, Mme. Columbati 


D’Acugna, Undine Hugo, Maestro 
D’Acugna, John M. Steinfeldt, Edward 
Goldstein, Jack Holliday, Charles 


‘Cameron and Mrs. Baggett. 


Mrs. Steinfeldt’s pupils gave a piano 
recital on June 20 in Saint Mary’s Audi- 
torium. Eighteen young people partici- 
pated in the program. 


Kurt Schindler in Paris After Russian 
Tour 


Kurt Schindler, the New York con- 
ductor, is in Paris after a tour which in- 
cluded Constantinople, Kief, Moscow, St. 
Petersburg, the Crimea and Buda-Pesth. 
It is said that he has obtained a number 
of Russian novelties, both vocal and sym- 
phonic, for use in New York next season. 


Walter Jordan, of the firm of Sanger 
& Jordan, has been appointed sole agent 
of the Société des Auteurs et Composi- 
teurs Francais in America. 


Max Fiedler will give four concerts in 
Berlin with the Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra again next season. 
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‘HOW FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS - AID 


‘A RECENT issue of the Daily Con- 
sular and Trade Reports, published 
by the United States Government, con- 
tains statistics of interest with refer- 
‘ence to State schools of music in Ger- 
many. 

The following higher public schools 
‘in music conducted under governmental 
supervision are listed: 

1. Royal Academical High School of Music 
in Berlin-Charlottenburg. Attendance: Sum- 
mer semester of 1912, 335; winter semester 
of 1912-13, 329. 

2. Royal Academical Master Schools of 
-Musical Composition in Serlin-Charlotten- 
burg. Attendance: 19 and 19, respectively, 
as above. - : 

‘3 Royal Academical Institute of Church 
Music in Berlin-Charlottenburg. Attgnd- 
ance: 37 and 37. 

4. Royal Academy of Music in Munich. 
Attendance: 375 and 385. 

5. Royal Conservatory of Music in Wurz- 
-burg. Attendance: 947 and 875. 


6:.Royal Conservatory of Music and Act- 


ing “In “Dresden. ‘Attendante »382 and 402. 

7. Royal Conservatory of Music in Leipzig. 
Atténdancé: 627 and 736. ; 

8. Royal Conservatory of Music in Stutt- 
gart. Attendance: 656 and 685. , 

9. Grand Ducal Conservatory of Music in 
Karlsruhe. Attendance: 861 and 768. 

10. Grand Ducal School of Music in Wei- 
mar. Attendance: 138 and 150. 

11. Grand Ducal Conservatory of Music in 
Sondershausen. Attendance: 109 and 97. 

Total attendance: Summer semester of 
1912, 4,486; Winter semester of 1912-13, 


4,483. 
Tuition Fees in Berlin 
The following are the fees for instruc- 


tion charged per semester at the Musi- 
cal High School in Berlin-Charlotten- 


burg: 


Department for composition and di-. 
recting—Germans $29, foreigners $43; 
department for vocat*music—solo, Ger-. 
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One Subventioned School 


Eleven Conservatories in Berlin Conducted Under State Super- 
vision—Total Attendance More Than 4,000—Free 
Tuition in Austria for Students of Trombone, Kettle- 
drums and Other Less Favored Instruments—Sweden Has 











mans $36, gg ser $54; choral school, 
Germans $7, foreigners $11; chorus, 
Germans $3.50, foreigners $5.25; de- 
partment for orchestral instruments— 
violin, violoncello and*harp, Germans 
$29, foreigners $43; contrabass and wind 
instruments, Germans $18, foreigners, 
$27; department for piano and organ— 
piano, Germans $36, foreigners $54; 
organ, Germans $29, foreigners $43. 

A recent prospectus issued by the high 

school contains the statement that a 
pupil requires for his living, including 
tuition and other school expenses, $357 
to $476 a year. It would appear that 
living costs have been calculated on a 
modest scale. 
- The Charlottenburg high school has 
the administration of a number of pri- 
vate endowments, the interest from 
which goes to successful pupils partly 
in the form of cash and partly as gifts” 
of instruments, usually violins. In addi- 
tion to these sums, the faculty has yearly 
about $3,800 to distribute as_ scholar- 
ships and incidental aid. It is under- 
stood that conditions at the other public 
schools of music are not essentially dif- 
ferent from those at Charlottenburg. 


Austrian Subvention of Music Schools 


Consul General Charles Denby of 
Vienna tells of the Austrian system of 
public education in music. 

The Austrian government maintains a 
conservatory of music known as the K. 
K. Akademie fiir Musik und darstellende 
Kunst. This conservatory was first 


-founded by the: Vienna Gesellschaft der 


Musikfreunde (company of music 


lovers), of which each member had the 
right to recommend a pupil for free 
tuition. Later the conservatory came 
under municipal control and _ finally 
passed into the charge of the govern- 
ment, which grants an annual subven- 
tion to the institution of $150,000, the 
remaining $50,000 requisite for its main- 
tenance being derived from pupils’ fees. 


Free Scholarships 


There are 150 to 200 free pupils each 
year; others have remitted to them from 
one-third to one-half of the annual dues. 
Additional stipends given to particularly 
talented pupils range from $8 to $100 
per year. Free scholarships are always 
given to students of such less-favored 
instruments as the trombone, the kettle- 
drum and the like, the smallest number 

of free places going to students of the 
pilano,, 

The branches taught include the 
French and Italian languages, harmony, 
composition, acting, conducting—in short, 
everything bearing on the pr. 2 of music. 


One State School in Sweden 


The Royal Conservatory of Music in 
Stockholm is the only State school of 
the kind in Sweden, according to Consul 
General Ernest L. Harris of Stockholm. 
All who wish to obtain employment from 
the State in this respect must submit 
to a public examination ‘by this institu- 
tion. According to the latest official 
statistics, the expenses of the conserva- 
tory amounted to $22,975 annually. There 
are also further expenditures of $4,000 


—$———— | 


in the way of salaries and stipends to 
composers and of $7,500 to two orches. 
tras subventioned by this institution. The 
cost of instruction in music in 4)! the 
public schools amounts to $33,330, while 
the maintenance of military bands 
throughout the country aggregates $275,_ 
350. Therefore, the total amount oj 
money expended by the State throush the 
medium of the Academy of Music j, 
$343,143 annually. ; 

The staff of teachers in the Royal 
Conservatory of Music is made wp of 
regularly appointed teachers and assist. 
ants. ‘lhe difference between the two 
lies chiefly in the fact that the first are 
engaged for a long period of time, while 
the assistants are employed only from 
year to year. The salary of the reyula; 
teachers is $47 per month. . To this jg 
added a graded increase at the end of 
each 5, 10 and 15 years of service. herp 
are also some additional perquisites fo, 
extra hours. The assistants are paid 
$40 per month. They also receive extrs 
pay for extra service rendered, bit are 
not entitled to any graded increase for 
long service. The regular teachers re. 
ceive their salaries during vacations and 
also when they are ill. This is not the 
case with assistants, although the cop. 
servatory, as a rule, supplies a substi- 
tute at its own expense in case of jlJ- 
ness. 

All the regularly appointed teachers 
are entitled to a pension when they shal] 
have arrived at the age of 65 and have 
25 years of service behind them. The 
assistants are not entitled to pensions, 
although it has happened that worthy 
teachers, after long years of service, 
have been granted small pensions by the 
Rydksdag or Swedish Parliament. In- 
struction in the Royal Conservatory of 
Music is given free of charge, pupils 
paying only an initiation fee of $1.25. 
In Sweden only graduates of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music may receive ap- 
pointments as teachers of music in all 
the higher schools and seminaries in the 
country. This does not apply to the 
various girls’ schools. 





MANSFELDT RECITAL IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Pianist in Notable Performance 
After Long Absence from 
Concert Platform 


Bureau of Musical America, 
376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, July 1, 1914. 


HE most notable musical event of 
the last week was the Hugo Mans- 
feldt piano recital at the Sequoia Club 
on Thursday evening, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Mansfeldt were guests of honor at a 
reception given by the club. Mr. Mans- 
feldt, who thirty years ago won suc- 
cess on a European tour and remained 
for a time as the guest of Liszt at 
Weimar, has been teaching music on the 
Pacific Coast during the greater part of 
his career: He retired from the concert 
field six or seven years ago in order 
to devote himself to pedagogical work, 
and it is seldom that he plays in public. 
In his Thursday evening program he re- 
vealed the same technical perfection that 
characterized his performances during 
the period of his greatest concert activi- 
ties, while his interpretations, particu- 
larly of Chopin, seemed more poetic than 


ever. 
The Sequoia Club has done much in 
entertaining musical celebrities, but the 
most brilliant of all the events on its 


_ calendar was the Mansfeldt recital and 


reception. 

Dr. David Stanley Smith of Yale has 
begun his duties as lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of California’s Summer School 
of Music. On Monday he was guest of 
honor at a dinner given by the Northern 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. 

Handel’s “The Messiah” is to be sung 
in the Piedmont Pavilion, Oakland, as 
the opening feature of the California 





ANTED — Southern College — two 

voice teachers. Italian method and 
European training, also man _ teacher 
Piano and Organ. Recitalist. Good 
salaries. Apply Edgar T. Paul, 1229 
Munsey Building, Baltimore, Md. 


State Christian Endeavor Convention. 
Alexander Stewart, the director, has 
thoroughly trained a chorus of 400. The 
soloists chosen are: Zilpha Ruggles Jen- 
kins, soprano; Ruth Waterman Ander- 
son, contralte; Carl Edwin Anderson, 
tenor; Lowell Redfield, baritone. Mabel 
Redfield is to be the accompanying pian- 
ist and William Carruth the organist, 
and there will be an orchestra of fifty 
men. 

The Pacific Musical Society has de- 
cided to give afternoon and evening con- 
certs next season instead of only morn- 
ing ones, as heretofore. Few men have 
been able to attend the morning concerts. 
The society’s new program committee is 
composed of me Sinsheimer, chairman; 
Mrs. Aurelius Buckingham, Mrs. Lane 
Leonard, Mrs. David Hirschler, Mrs. 
Harry Cowell and Mrs. Eugene Elkus. 
Newly appointed historians of the so- 
ciety are Margaret May and Caroline 
Augusta Nash. 

Adeline Wellendorff heads the new 
program of the San Francisco Musical 
Club, the other members being Mrs. 
Charles L. Barrett, Mrs. Melville Her- 
zog, Valesca Schorcht, Irene Kelly Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Ashley Faull and Mrs. W. 
Ewer. 

Giulio Minetti’s orchestra, a prominent 


amateur organization, entertained a large 


audience at Native Sons’ Hall last Thurs- 
day evening with a program which in- 
cluded Verdi’s “Nabucco” overture, Mo- 
zart’s Symphony in E Flat and selec- 
tions from “La Bohéme.” The soloists 
were Ruby Stuart, soprano, and Jack 
Faivre, a young blind ’cellist, who is 
highly musical. and possesses a good 
technic. 

Vivian Grant achieved success in a 
Berkeley recital last Wednesday when 
she appeared as both violinist and 
pianist. THOMAS NUNAN. 





West Virginia Chorus in “Holy City” 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 6.—A large 
number of auditors gathered recently at 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
where Alfred Gaul’s “The Holy City” 
was presented by the Charleston Choral 
Club, J. Henry Francis, director. The 
soloists who contributed to make the pro- 
duction a meritorious one were Edith 
Davies, soprano; Mildred Hoyt, con- 


tralto; Walter Vaughan, tenor; H. C. 
Warth, baritone, and Cornelius M. Es- 
till, organist. The chorus did fine work 
under Mr. Francis’s baton, singing the 
expressive “They That Sow in Tears” 
with fine effect. The officers of the or- 
ganization are Frank R. Hurlbutt, presi- 
dent; Hal F. Morris, secretary-treasurer 
and Professor Francis, director, and 
these along with Mrs. G. A. Bolden, Mrs. 
J. J. Warwick and Emily J. Richardson, 
compose the board of governors. 





Kahn and Stotesbury Sail for Home 


Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the Metro- 
pores Opera Board of Directors, and E. 
. Stotesbury, who serves in a similar 
¢apacity for the opera in aversion een 
are passengers on the Imperator, leav- 
ing London for New York this week. 
George W. Young, husband of the late 
— Nordica, is booked on the same 
oat. 





American Tenor in London Musicales 


LONDON, June 26.—Martin Richard- 
son, the young American tenor, has sung 
recently with success in two London mu- 
sicales at the homes of Mrs. Richard Mc- 
Creery and Mrs. Edward Sassoon. On 
June 24 Mr. Richardson sang numbers in 
Italian, Cadman’s “Sky-Blue Water” and 
the Beach “Year’s at the Spring,” with 
Ellen Tuckfield at the piano. 





Albert Carré Calls Ragtime Real Music 


Ragtime is real music in the opinion 
of Albert Carré, director of the Paris 
Opéra Comique, who heard the Univer- 
sity of California Glee Club when it sang 
in Paris last week. “It is real music be- 
cause it is individual,” said M. Carré, 
according to a Paris cable to the New 
York World. “It conveys a picture of na- 
tional color. Those who rail against rag- 
— not know what they are talking 
about. 





Earle La Ross Under Friedberg Man- 
agement 


Earle La Ross, the young American 
pianist, has just placed himself under 
the management of Annie Friedberg. 
Mr. La Ross is a pupil of Rafael Joseffy 
and has acquired a reputation as soloist 
with orchestras, as well as in recitals. 
He is also a composer and the founder 
and conductor of the new Symphony Or- 
chestra in Easton, Pa. Miss Vrelbers 


is booking a joint recital tour for Mr. 
La Ross with a widely known concert 
singer, which will take him through 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, as well 
as some of the Western States. La Ross 
will also be heard in New York the early 
part of January, 1915. 











An Enlarged Schoo! 
An Enlarged Faculty 
A Bigger Dormitory 
MoreFree Advantages 


A School of Music Broader 
in Its Scope and Greater 
in Its Possibilities for the 
1, Student of Music. 


A School of Music Thai Is 
Living Up to Its Reputa- 
tion for the Maintenance 
of the Highest Musical 
| Standards. 


Write for Catalogue and 
Dormitory Reservation to 
the Secretary of Depart- 
ment F. 


ed 
—— 


The von Ende 
School of Music 


44 West 85th Street 
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AMERICAN TENOR SCORES 
IN OLD TAMAGNO ROLE 


2 m eperd 
est ‘Robert Lamont Wins Critical 
Praise in “Poliuto” at Adriano 

Theater in Rome 


me, Jun 15.—One of the most dis- 
cesses won by an American 
inger in the operatic field here, was 
: hieved by Forrest Robert Lamont 
eanin the last few weeks. Mr. Lamont 
eared on May 25 at the Adriano in 
co title réle of Donizetti’s little sung 

ra “Poliuto” and was received with 
acclaim by his audience, which called 
him out repeatedly and made him repeat 
his aria in the second act. The critics of 
this city spoke of him unanimously in 
favorable terms, among them the writer 
for La Tribuna, a paper which it is not 
easy for a newcomer to impress. : 

It was the first presentation of this 
opera in Rome since 1902 when the fa- 
mous Tamagno sang the title réle with 
Mascagni conducting. The tenor part, 
one of exceeding difficulty, has been a 
stumbling block for the generality of 
tenors and it is all the more remarkable 
that Mr. Lamont mastered it as he did, 
his robust voice, which the music re- 
quires, enabling him to do so. The Amer- 
ican tenor has since sung eight more 

erformances of the opera. 

Immediately after his success in this 
part he was engaged for four appear- 
ances aS Manrico in Verdi’s “Trovatore” 
beginning June 11. When it is remem- 
bered that Mr. Lamont has been in Italy 
scarcely a year, having arrived the mid- 
dle of last June, it will be seen that he 
has gone far by serious cultivation of his 
talent and hard work. He is a product 
of American training, his entire vocal] 


Fort 


Ro 
tinct suc 





American 


Forrest Robert 


Lamont, 
Tenor, Who Made a Conspicuous Suc- 
cess in Donizetti’s “Poliuto” at the 
Adriano in Rome Last Month 


instruction having been gained from Al- 
fred Y. Cornell, the New York vocal in- 
structor, with whom he worked for a 
number of years before coming to Italy. 





Concert by Blind Musicians 


THOMPSONVILLE, CONN., July 3.—John 
and Mary McCay, blind musicians, enter- 
tained a large audience on June 29 in 
Franklin Hall. Their program was a 
varied one, being made up of vocal solos 
and duets, popular and classic instru- 
mental numbers and humorous character 
impersonations. Besides being accom- 
plished pianists, Mr. and Miss McCay 
Possess voices of pleasing a ae 





Summer Concerts of Marie Morrisey 


As a result of some highly successful 
Phonograph records which she recently 
made, several important Summer en- 
fagements have come to Mme. Marie 
* owing The young contralto is at pres- 
nt singing each Sunday at Elberon, N. 








LILLIAN NORDICA LAID TO REST IN 
CASKET REPRESENTING LOTOS FLOWER 











Interior of London Church Where Funeral Services of Mme. Nordica Were Held. 


ONDON, June 24.—Impressive were 
the funeral services of Mme. Lil- 

lian Nordica at the Kingsway House 
Church, Grosvenor Square, where the 
singer was married to George W. Young 
in June, 1908. The above picture shows 
the floral decorations in the church and 


Huge Tree 


the soprano’s coffin, which weighed tons. 
It was carved out of a huge tree by 
Chinese, and represented a lotos flower. 
The coffin stood on a pedestal covered 
with white lotos and the violet colored 
iris. At the top of the coffin a brass 
shield, in shape of the Valkyrie shield, 
was engraved: 

“Lillian Nordica Young. Born at 


In the Center, Casket Carved from 


Farmington, Maine, U. S. A. Died at 
Batavia, Java, N. E. I., May 11, 1914.” 
Besides George W. Young, the chief 
mourners included his brother, L. C. 
Young, and Mrs. A. W. Baldwin and 
Mrs. B. J. Grundt, both of whom had 
been with Mme. Nordica when she died. 
Among the Americans present at the 
service was Emil Hofmann, the baritone. 





J., in a quartet, the other members of 
which are Marie Stoddart, John Young 
and Grant Odell, and these appearances 
have led to a series of private engage- 
ments at the homes of members of the 
Summer colony.. On July 4 the singer 
was heard in the afternoon at Jamaica, 
L. I., and in the evening she took a 
prominent part in the exercises in New 
York City Hall. On July 12 she will 
sing in Hackettstown, N. J., and later 
on in the month at the Allenhurst Club, 
Allenhurst, N. J. 





Acquisitions to Columbus Music 


CoLumBus, O., July 4.—Two valuable 
accessions to the ranks of Columbus 
musicians will locate in this city in the 
early Autumn. The first is Mrs. Frances 
G. Crowley, soprano, of Galion, a singer 
of considerable style, possessing a voice 
of lovely quality, which has been ex- 
cellently schooled. The second is Vera 
Watson, a violinist, whose teachers have 
been Sevcik, of Prague, and Auer, of 
St. Petersburg. Miss Watson comes to 
us from Lima, O. Ethel Hill Combs, 
violinist, is a valuable acquisition to the 
faculty of the Wallace Conservatory. 
Mrs. Combs was a pupil of Carl Markees, 
Hochschule, Berlin, Germany, also a 
pupil of Ottaker Sevcik, Prague, Bo- 
hemia. Mrs. Combs has been in great 
demand since she came to Columbus, 
finding herself a busy soloist and teacher. 

ELLA May SMITH. 





The School of Musical Art, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has just completed its sixth 
year with excellent success. The faculty 
consists of Bertha M. Foster, director; 
Valborg Collett, Annie King Davis, Lil- 
lian D. Atwater, Stassio Berini, Ger- 
trude E. Bunting, Alma Patton, Elsa 
Buttell, Eleanor Rawson, Agnes I, 
Green, secretary. 





ANOTHER AMERICAN 
GIRL STORMS OPERA 
CITADEL IN ITALY 











Jewell Robb, American Soprano, at St. 
Mark’s, Venice 


Added to the long list of American 
singers who have been successful abroad 
is the name of Jewell Robb, who has 
recently made a _ successful début as 
Mimi in “La Bohéme” at the Teatro 
Rossini in Venice. 


Miss Robb is a native of Chicago, 
where she started her musical education 
when very young. Lately she has been 
studying in Europe, however, with the 
late Vincenzo Lombardi, and the season 
past she coached in Milan with Cottone 
and Villani. Of her début in “La Bo- 
heme” the Venetian newspapers wrote 
most commendably. The accompanying 
snapshot was taken on the steps of St. 
Mark’s in Venice. W. Hz. L. 





Rosemary Glosz Gives Delightful Mil- 
waukee Musicale 


MILWAUKEE, July 6.—One of the most 
delightful post-season events in Milwau- 
kee was the musicale given by Mrs. 
David S. Rose, formerly Rosemary Glosz, 
of “The Merry Widow” fame, at her 
home, No. 2120 Grand avenue, on June 
30, in honor of the birthday anniversary 
of her husband, who served five terms as 
mayor of Milwaukee. The program was 
presented entirely by local talent, includ- 
ing such prominent figures in Milwaukee 
music as Alexander MacFadyen, pianist 
and composer; Frederick Wergin, tenor; 
Grace Hill, ’cellist; Helen Russel, con- 
tralto, and Ruby Hughes, soprano. Mrs. 
Rose sang “Hunyady-Lazlo,” “Down in 
the Forest,” “The Spirit Flower,” “O 
Mora Mora” and “The Rosary.” Rosa- 
mond Witte, who played the accompani- 
ments, also contributed several solo se- 
lections. Mrs. Rose is planning to devote 
part of her time during the coming sea- 
son to recital and concert work in the 
middle West, as during last season. Her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. I. C. Glosz, of New 
York, have taken a permanent home in 
Milwaukee. M. N. S. 





Carmen Melis has been engaged for 
the Fall and also the carnival season at 
the Dal Verme Theater in Milan. 
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Leading 
Music Schools 


throughout the United 
States are adopting the 

rogressive Series of 

iano Lessons, edited by 
Leopold Godowsky, 
Emil Sauer, Frederic 
Lillebridge, and the late 
W. S. B. Mathews. The 
advantages accruing from 
the employment of a 
well-ordered comprehen- 
sive and authoritative 
text-work for piano in- 
struction — one devised 
along such broad lines 
that there is no conflict 
with the personal ideas 
or oe of the indi- 
vidual instructor, have im- 
pressed the leading edu- 
cational authorities. T his 
is what the dean of the 
faculty and the manager 
of the celebrated College 
of Music of Cincinnati 
say about 


The 


Progressive 
Series: 


Cincinnati, May 19, 1914. 
























To Whom It May Concern: 


After a careful examination 
-of the material contained in 
the “Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons,"" we are glad 
to say, that we believe it will 
be of great help, not only to 
teachers in general, but that it 
may also be used with much 
advantage, even by the best 
teachers in combination with 
their personal oral instruction, 
as it contains much valuable 
information, and it may serve 
as a supplement to any 
method. We will therefore 
take pleasure in using much 
of the material with our 
students. 

(Signed) 

Albino Gorno, 
Dean of the Faculty. 

(Signed ) 

Arnold J. Gantvoort, 


Manager. 





























Full particulars as to the Pro- 
gressive Series and detailed in- 
formation concerning the attract- 
ive plan by which we offer it 
through teachers may be ob- 
tained by addressing a postal to 
Department A—The Art Publi- 
cation Society, St. Louis, Mo. 











BENDIX ORCHESTRA DELIGHTS CHICAGO 





National Symphony Finds Success at Midway Gardens—Alexander 
Sebald New Chicago Opera Concertmaster — “L’Africaine”’ 


Likely to Open Season on November 23 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, July 6, 1914. 


HE National Symphony Orchestra, 
of which Bendix is conductor, is 
meeting with popular success at the 
Midway Gardens. Its concert last 
Wednesday evening was attended by an 
audience which completely filled the im- 
mense Gardens, which are said to accom- 


modate more than 5,000 persons. In the 
short time of its existence the orchestra 
has gained great finish in technic. 

Schubert’s “Unfinished” was the sym- 
phony of the Ligh foam which included 
the Overture to “Rienzi,” by Wagner; 
“Les Préludes,” Liszt, and the same com- 
poser’s Polonaise in E Major; Massenet’s 
‘Scénes Pittoresques” and Moszkowski’s 
“The Nations.” The Schubert work, 
especially the Andante, was given a re- 
fined and technically finished perform- 
ance, under Mr. Bendix’s spirited baton, 
and the whole program found much 
favor with the audience. 

H. A. Erlinger is conducting the pro- 
grams for the dinner and supper con- 
certs of the evening, preceding and fol- 
lowing the formal program conducted by 
Mr. Bendix. 

Announcement is made that Alexander 
Sebald will be the concertmaster of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company next sea- 
son, succeeding Gregor Skolnik. Mr. 
Sebald first came to America about five 
years ago, when he was engaged as the 
director of the violin department of the 
Chicago Musical College. He has a wide 
reputation as a player of Bach and 
Paganini and has given recitals in vari- 
ous European cities as well as in Chi- 
cago and has been soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra under Fred- 
erick Stock. He has had a wide experi- 
ence in the various orchestras of Europe 
under such distinguished conductors as 
Gustav Mahler, Arthur Nikisch, Hans 
Richter, Felix Mottl, Richard Strauss, 
Karl Muck, Felix Weingartner and 
Franz Steinbach. Mr. Sebald is one of 
Franz Liszt’s protégés. 


It is understood that the Chicago opera 
season will open on November 23 next 
with a revival of Meyerbeer’s spectacu- 
lar opera, “L’Africaine,” which has not 
been heard here for a number of years. 
Titta Ruffo, Lucien Muratore and Rosa 
Raisa will occupy the principal réles. 

Rosina Galli es been re-engaged as 
the omy, 5 dancer of the company, and 
Délibes’s ballet, ig. geod will be pre- 
sented. Thus far the negotiations for 
the appearance of Anna Pavlowa, the 
famous Russian dancer, with the Chi- 
cago company have not been successful, 
and it is likely she will appear in Chi- 
cago the coming season under indepen- 
dent management. 

Italo Montemezzi’s opera, “‘L’Amore 
dei Tre Re” is the only novelty that has 
thus far been decided upon for next 
season. 

The programs at Ravinia Park are 
attracting record-breaking crowds. For 
the most part the compositions are light 
in character, though from the best 
orchestral literature. 

Numbers like the Overture to Marsch- 
ner’s opera, “Hans Heiling,” the “Can- 
zonetta,” by Godard; “Air de Ballet,” 
by Percy Pitt, the English composer, as 
well as such pieces as Massenet’s bril- 
liant orchestral suites, Norwegian melo- 


dies by Grieg, and Hungarian rhapsodies 


by Liszt are given with much color and 
dash by Mr. Stock’s players. The danc- 
ing of Ruth St. Denis and her associates, 
Hilda Beyer and Ted Shawn, adds diver- 
sity to the program. This is Miss St. 
Denis’s last week at Ravinia. 

Jeannette Durno, pianist; Errico San- 
sone, violinist, and Robert Sansone, 
‘cellist, have formed a chamber music 
organization, which will be active next 
season. 

The Illinois Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion met last Monday afternoon at the 
Walter Spry Music School to arrange for 
offering a prize for the best orchestral 
composition by an American composer. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Hamlin and their 
three children will spend July in the 
Dolomites of the Austrian Tyrol. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 








THE INTIMIDATED CRITIC 


AND THE CACOPHONIST 








NFORTUNATELY, many musicians 
and critics are intimidated, said 
Henry T. Finck in a recent address be- 
fore the Philadelphia Music Teachers’ 
Association. Remembering how their 
predecessors made fools of themselves 
in abusing Wagner and Liszt, they now 
give Schénberg (and his colleagues in 
Russia, headed by Stravinsky and Scria- 


bine) the benefit of the doubt, hemming 
and hawing, and conceding that twenty 
years hence these men may be accused of 
being as melodious and simple and sac- 
charine as Bellini! 

Musical history is full of grotesque 
comedies, but this is the most farcical of 
them all. How it must amuse the caco- 
phonists themselves, whom this meek- 


- ness on the part of the critics helps to 


the desired notoriety! 

They are far from being fools, these 
cacophonists. As masters of the technic 
of composition—in their own way—they 
are diabolically clever; and as advertis- 
ers of their shows they beat Barnum 
by a mile. ‘ 

One day, when I was talking about 


Richard Strauss with Rosenthal, that 
witty pianist remarked: “If you walk 
into a parlor and defy all the laws of 
etiquette, keeping on your hat, putting 
your feet on the table, and smoking your 
cigar, you will be sure to attract atten- 
tion.” 

Now, I do not deny that Strauss is a 
remarkable composer; he has done some 
things that bear the stamp of genius. 
But what made him so well known the 
world over, and so rich, was not the 
occasional glimpses of genius in his 
music but his demonstrative defiance of 
the laws of musical etiquette. He be- 
gan as a harmless imitator of Brahms, 
and no one heeded him. Then he adopted 
the methods of Berlioz, carried them to 
extremes such as even that revolutionary 
leader never dreamed of, and, lo and 
behold! in a short time he became the 
most talked about musician in the world, 
and the richest, too. 

The lesson was not lost on others. 
Schonberg, also, began as gently. as a 
lamb. No one listened to his bleating. 
Then he put on a lion’s pelt and began 
to roar horribly, and everybody listened 
and commented, 














Green Bay People Had Failed to Sup- 
port Worthy Musical Enterprise 


GREEN Bay, Wis., July 6.—A cutting 
rebuke was administered to Green Bay 
people for their lack of interest in good 
music on the occasion of the presentation 
of “The Rose Maiden” by the Green Bay 
Musical,Club. As the concert was about 
to begin, George L. North, president of 
the club, said: 

“You know, from our announcements, 
that we expected to have an orchestra 
for this evening. You know from ob- 
servation that we haven’t one. The rea- 
son is that a late hour this afternoon we 
had not money enough in the treasury to 
pay the orchestra we contracted for, and, 
rather than ask these men to come here 
and run the chance of getting nothing 
for their.services, we considered it best to 
cancel the engagement.” 


Mrs. Walter L. Larson jumped into 
the breach and on the od, eartled the 
orchestra part in a splendid manner. 
The soloists were Winifred Webb, so- 
prano; Elsie Butler, alto; Carl McKee, of 
the Lawrence College Conservatory of 
Music, Appleton, tenor, and Raymond 
Green, Appleton, baritone. The chorus 
work aroused admiration and caused all 
the more regret that the audience was 
not larger. In spite of the deficit in- 
curred by this concert, the club intends 
to resume its work next Fall and is now 
campaigning for new members. 

M, N. §. 


Mrs. Ella May Smith is one of the 
busy teachers in Columbus, O., having 
a Summer class of teachers from Colum. 
bus and other cities. Mrs. Smith will 
spend a month in Boston and surround- 
ing towns, beginning August 15. 








MARCELLA 


CRAFTS 


Most Recent Success 
at Braunschweig 
Court Opera 


Braunschweiger Allgemeiner 
Anzeiger, May 31st 


Marcella Craft proved to be a /}ut- 
terfly in the most pronounced sense 
of Puccini. That which the Italian’s 
characteristic rhythms so vividly por- 
trayed in music have become as flesh 
and blood with this artist—and in- 
deed to such an extent that one would 
think she were born under the cherry 
trees of Nagasaki, in the chrysanthe- 
mum gardens of Nippon or the tea 
houses. This butterfly with its deli- 
cate body and fluttering wings bleeds 
to death from the delusion of Pinker- 
ton—not with the great tragic pose 
of the Germanized Japanese girl, but 
with the coquettish step of the 
dancing tea-girl created by the poet 
and composer. The slender form. the 
rather oval shape of the eyes. the 
elasticity of figure, the grace of every 
movement, the ceremony of greeting, 
etc., would lead one to believe that 
she had studied in the land itself. 
In this role, as in “Marguerite,” her 
acting was in perfect accord with her 
artistic intentions, and not a sem- 
blance of exaggeration was present. 
The silvery charm of her voice pealed 


above the tonal mass of the orchestra. 
Sometimes we had either wished our 
most musical “guest” more voice or 
the orchestra less obtrusiveness. | ler 
success was great. For the transi- 


tory roles from lyric to youthful 
dramatie Marcella Craft is of the 
chosen. 


Braunschweiger Allgemei er 
Anzeiger, June 4th 


The “Marguerite” of our gues! was 
conceived in a German pitch. “'en- 
der in form, and of the utmost sim- 
plicity in costume, she dispenses ‘ith 


outer adornment entirely. She p/aces 
her whole range of feeling at the 
service of an inner self which never 
loses the impression of the pure. ‘he 
natural, despite all calculation. |'et 
acting in the second act was thus 0! 
uncommon maidenliness; her love, 


her longing was ever restrained even 
in its most soaring flights; her sor- 
row at the feet of her brother’s od) 


avoided strong outbursts, whereas 
her helpless moaning touched the 
heart. 


Her voice is small, but is flexible 
and rich, well schooled and pleasant 
in its expressiveness. She under- 
stands every finesse and not a phrase 
goes amiss. Moreover, her colora- 
tura, her breathing and head-tones 
leave nothing to be desired. iss 

_ Craft was applauded by the house 1 
a lively manner. 
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Dear MuSICAL AMERICA: 


The formal endorsement at their an- 
nual convention at. Minneapolis by the 
Minnesota State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of the propaganda being made by 
your Editor for the Musical Independen- 
dence of this country follows quickly 
upon similar action taken by the New 
York State Music Teachers’ Association 
at their convention at Saratoga. 

Just before that, you remember, the 
Ohio State Music Teachers’ convention 
also.passed similar resolutions. 

This makes action by the music teach- 
ers’ association of three leading States, 


besides which action has been taken by 
the musicians and music teachers of 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Detroit, Columbus, 
Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, the 
Dutchess County Association and other 
prominent musical and civic bodies. 

It all goes to show that the psycho- 
logical moment has been seized upon for 
bringing out the expression of a senti- 
ment that has been forming for years 
in the minds of our musicians, music 
teachers and music lovers. 

No one man, whether statesman, poet, 
editor, writer, can create a national 
movement. All he can do is to express 
what is already in people’s minds. 

Then the thing takes care of itself. 

We can never be a musical nation, in 
the best and true sense, and we certainly 
can never evolve an original creative 
force in music until we throw off the 
mental domination of Europe, in the 
sense that we must always be dependent 
upon Europe for composers, musicians, 
singers, players and music teachers. 

How can we expect to produce any 
really original composers if our com- 
posers are satisfied to be pale imitators 
. by Germans, French, Italians or Eng- 
ish? 

The whole world has too long wor- 
shipped and drawn its inspiration from a 
dead past. 

The wonderful progress made by this 
country, especially in the last generation, 
has been brought about mainly because, 
under the conditions that prevailed, we 
were positively forced to think indepen- 
dently, to think out for ourselves how 
we could meet the problems and ob- 
Stacles that presented themselves to us. 

agner 1s world-renowned principally 

Cause he was an original thinker, as 
well as inimitable composer, and so he 
— away from the old, artificial music 
orms, 

xk * * 


If any additional reason were needed 
° prove that the time has come for us 
oe up and be counted in this mat- 
: It is afforded by the continued attacks 
-Pon us in the European, and especially 
in the German press. 
tingly, a few days ago the Berlin Na- 
— Zeitung declared that “the Ameri- 
a man is nothing but a money-grab- 
ales machine, The American woman 
pe rules. There can be no talk of 
antry and respect for women in 
merica, 
vlea Where have the cool pursuit of 
ee re, and most unscrupulous egotism, 
np ost brutal demands for luxury, and 
such mpty time-killing of woman reached 
dis th pitch as in America. Nowhere 
Nowh € give less for what she receives. 
ug ere is she more useless. 
“i a shrinks from housewifely duties, 
over th 0 become a mother, and is queen 
captivate Pp who are feminized and 
— by her artificial naiveté and 
slaves “PPy to be permitted to be her 


humor to read the above, in the way of 
a special cable from Berlin to the New 
York Times, which paper only a few 
months ago published, also by cable from 
Berlin, accounts of the so-called indigna- 
tion meetings which were held there to 
defend the American women students 
abroad from the charges which your 
Editor was falsely accused with having 
brought against them. 

It also appeals to my sense of humor 
to read this savage attack in a paper 
published in Berlin, where statistics 
show that twenty-five per cent. of all 
births are ey pgm That certainly 
demonstrates the respect the Berliners 
have for women and their right to criti- 
cize others! 

Woman is more respected in this coun- 
try than she is anywhere on earth, 
though man is not her slave! 

Prominent German writers and critics 
ie Dr. Fulda have publicly testified to 

is. ‘ 

In Europe, while there is an outward 
show of deference and submission to 
woman, in reality she is considered in- 
ferior to man, in every way, and his 
legitimate prey. 

hat is the main reason why it is not 
safe for our young girls to go abroad to 
study, unless well protected, and why 
it is unwise for our young men to do 
so, simply because they come in contact 
with a lower moral code than prevails 
in this country and so they become cor- 
rupted. 

Criticize Puritanism as much as you 
please—I have no objection—but there is 
one thing it has ingrained in this nation 
for all time, namely, a respect for 
woman. 

The proof, say you? 

Compare the laws affecting the per- 
son and the property of woman in the 
United States with the laws affecting the 
person and property of woman in Europe 
and you will experience a revelation that 
will be startling! 

et ees 


Apropos of the discussion, here is a 
little story that may point a moral: 

An American artist, a member. of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, speaking 
of conditions in the opera houses here 
and abroad, said: 

“You know Gerville-Réache. She is a 
fine singer and a most talented artiste. 
When in Paris she was better protected 
than others because she comes of a very 
distinguished family with influential con- 
nections, so she felt pretty independent. 

“Ask her—if she will talk—why she 
slapped the face of the manager of the 
Opera Comique some time ago? 

* * * 

The erudite Henry T. Finck, in a re- 
cent issue of the New York Evening Post, 
comments sarcastically upon the move- 
ment to keep our boys and girls at home 
because, as you claim, it is no longer 
necessary to go to Europe for a musical 
education. 

Says Mr. Finck: 

“At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Piano Manufacturers’ Association 
resolutions were passed endorsing the 
propaganda being made by John C. 
Freund and others against the wholesale 
exportation of music students to Europe. 
It is to be feared that the music students 
will, nevertheless, continue to export 
themselves. What they are after is a 
lark, and is not a lark musical?” 

In the first place Mr. Finck is wrong 
as to his facts. 

As a direct result of the propaganda 
that has been made, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of young students, especially girls, 
have not gone to Europe this year! _ 

That’s the reason for the bitterness dis- 
played by the boarding house keepers and 
music teachers abroad, notably in Berlin, 
all of which has been reflected in the 
Berlin papers in the shape of brutal 
attacks and scandalous cartoons. 

'Tis the wounded pigeon that flutters! 

As to Mr. Finck’s declaration that all 
our students are after is a lark, let me 
say that the unanimous verdict of teach- 
ers abroad is that the American students 
are the most industrious, the most de- 
voted to their work, of all who come. | 

Naturally some fall by the wayside, 
but they are the exception. 

Occasionally, too, it is the chaperon 
who is the one ‘after a lark,’ as the fol- 
lowing story will testify. 

Recently I heard of a fine, handsome 
woman, this side of forty, who anathe- 
matized your Editor: 

“But for that man,” said she, “I would 
now be having a fine time in Paris with 
my daughter. Everything was fixed for 
us to go when my husband read some of 


' the articles in MustcaL AMERICA, Then 


he put his foot down and said we couldn’t 
go, that my daughter could finish her 
musical education in New York or 
Boston. 

“Just think of it! For twenty years 
I have slaved for my husband in a small 
country town, where the life is so re- 
stricted that if you sneezed everybody 


knew it over the telephone! I gave him 
four fine children. In the early years 
of our marriage I had no servant. And 
now that the time has come to give me 
a breath of freedom, a chance to have 
a good time, to go to Paris with my 
me et ya see the sights and get some 


real clothes, that Editor butts in and 
spoils it all! 
“They ought to muzzle him, jail him 


ut him in a sanitarium for cranks!” 

_ So you see your poor. Editor has oppo- 
sition from a most unexpected quarter. 

* * ok 

Old timers will recall Joseph Brooks, 

more generally known as “Joe” Brooks, 

and as one of our leading theatrical man- 

agers for over a generation. 


They will learn with pleasure that 
“Joe” has a talented daughter, Virginia 
Brooks, who made a most successful 
début a couple of months ago in opera 
at Poitiers, in France. 

She sang the leading réle in Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia” before a critical audience. 
That the audience was critical is shown 
C4 the fact, as the cable tells us, that 

illiam Guard, — agent of the Metro- 
politan, came all the way from Paris to 
attend the performance. 

Anyway if Miss Virginia takes after 
her father she will have brains and grit, 
and if she takes after her mother she 
should have a fine voice and a charming 
personality, says Your 

MEPHISTO. 








WASSILI LEPS BEGINS 
WILLOW GROVE SEASON 











Wassili Leps, Philadelphia Conductor, in His Studio 


_ his orchestra of sixty musicians Wassili Leps begins on July 5 his annual 
engagement of two weeks at Willow Grove, Philadelphia’s famous suburban 
resort, where for several years he has each season furnished programs of a highly 


artistic nature, which have won the appreciation of immense: audiences. 


Mr. Leps 


has also won success as conductor of the Summer section of the Cincinnati Orches- 
tra, and, on several occasions, of the Philadelphia Orchestra musicians, and he is 
also musical director of the Philadelphia Operatic Society, which is scheduled to 
give a performance of “Carmen” in October. 


This year the Willow Grove programs 
to be presented are of even more than 
the usual pretension and attractiveness, 
as Mr. Leps has engaged as special solo- 


ist the distinguished basso, Henri Scott, 
of the Philadelphia-Chicagou Opera Com- 
pany, who is scheduled to make several 
appearances, while other singers of well 
established popularity also will be heard. 
The opening program introduced Mr. 
Scott and Paul Volkmann, the prominent 
local tenor, formerly of the Aborn Opera 


Company, as soloists. The complete list 
of vocal soloists engaged by Mr. Leps 
to appear with the orchestra is: so- 
pranos Gertrude Hutcheson, Marie Nas- 
sau, Helen McNamee Bentz, Kathryn 
McGinley, Edna Harwood Baugher; 
contraltos, Marie Stone Langston, Mabel 
Addison; tenor, Paul Volkmann; bari- 
tones, Horace Hood, E. V. Coffrain; 
bassos, Henri Scott, Frank M. Conly, 
Franklin L. Wood. There will also be a 
number of instrumental soloists. 
A. L. T. 





MISS WILSON, MUSIC EDITOR 


President’s Daughter Has High Ideals 
for “Social Center Magazine” 


MapIson, Wis., July 6.—The first 
issue of the Social Center Magazine, of 
which Margaret Wilson, daughter of the 
President, is an associate editor, in 
charge of the community music depart- 
ment, will be out about August. 1. Miss 
Wilson recently attended a staff meet- 
ing at Madison and will return here be- 
fore the end of July to complete her part 
of the work on the initial issue. _ 

In editing the community music sec- 
tion of the publication Miss Wilson will 
develop a class of music which will ex- 
press the sentiments and purposes for 
which the social center stands. 

“Because it is one of the strongest 
factors in restoring and maintaining 
democracy, the social center movement 
should have a distinctive music of its 
own,” said Miss Wilson. “There is now 
no music which expresses the spirit of 
the work which the social center is doing. 
Modern songs do not hint at the feeling 
of neighborliness and good will. My 
ideal for the community music depart- 
ment of the magazine is that it shall 
produce songs which will be to the social 
center movement what the stirring battle 
songs have been to war cae, * — 








Encouraging American Virtuosi 


American pianists at present may be 
divided, according to Walter Spry, of 
Chicago, into two classes, virtuosi, and 


teacher-pianists, or those who play for 
pleasure and teach for a living. This 
latter class, said Mr. Spry in a recent 
address, far exceeds in number the for- 
mer class. American virtuosi are com- 
paratively rare, because they receive 
little encouragement. Last Fall, for the 
first time in the history of the Thomas 
Orchestra (now known as the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra), there appeared 
as soloist one who received her entire 
training in this country. I am glad to 
state that Edith Thompson, who played 
the MacDowell D Minor Piano Concerto, 
sustained the high reputation that these 
concerts have always held. The future 
of American pianists would be solved 
if the various orchestras and clubs 
throughout our land would follow the 
example of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra and give our own native or resi- 
dent artists an equal chance with those 
from abroad. 





A Paris Monument to Rossini 


It seems strange that Paris, where 
he achieved so many triumphs—besides 
meeting with a good deal of abuse— 
should boast of no monument to Rossini. 
The omission, however, is now about to 
be repaired, according to the London 
Daily Chronicle. It is proposed to erect 
a statute to his memory in Auteuil, 
where is situated the Home for Poor 
Musicians, which owes its existence to 
the generosity of Rossini, who be- 
queathed a sum of 4,000,000 francs for 
the erection of a house wherein poor 
musicians could find peace and comfort 
in their old age. 
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SOCIETY REPORTER AS MUSIC CRITIC STIRS OPPOSI TION 


Campaign Against Policy of a Berlin Newspaper—Series of Fifteen Performances of Wagner’s “Ring’’ 
Opened at Theater des Westens—A Visit from the University of California Glee Club 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30 Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W., June 25, 1914. 


HE tendency on the part of certain 
newspapers to authorize society re- 
porters and other special writers to en- 
croach upon the domain of the music critic 
has aroused a campaign of opposition in 
which the Signale of August Spanuth is 
playing a prominent part. The Berliner 
Lokal Anzeiger, although possessing a 
staff of three or four very able music 
critics, has persisted in assigning musical 
events of international significance to its 
society reporter, Alfred Holzbock, who 
writes chatty articles and reports on 
pa phases of the events. r. Holz- 
k has even been assigned to cover 
opera premiéres, as, for instance, Wein- 
gartner’s “Cain and Abel” in Darmstadt 
and the “Nothemd” at the Ducal Theater 
in Dessau, although ‘the regular music 
critic was also sent there for the same 
purpose. This would not really concern 
any one but the paper itself, were it not 
for the fact that both representatives 
have been authorized to pass upon the 
purely musical side of the premiére, with 
two more or less conflicting reports re- 
sulting. Moreover, the “human interest” 
or society report is almost invariably ac- 
corded the greater prominence of the 
two. 

The Association of German Music 
Critics has now taken a stand against 
the employment of the Lokal Anzeiger’s 
society specialist for distinctly musical 
events and over the head of the regular 
critic of the same paper. But, as in the 
case of all similar movements in Ger- 
many, this protest is scarcely likely to be 
more than a very gentle reminder that it 
is inappropriate to assign musical events 
to a society reporter at the expense of 
the paper’s regular musical staff. The 
head or heads of the Lokal Anzeiger are 
not apt to give such a protest more than 
a passing notice. 


Special Performances of “The Ring” 


The Royal Opera closed its doors for 
the season on June 14, but the Char- 
lottenburg Opera continues an attraction 
for its numerous adherents. The regu- 
lar season of Summer opera in the 
Schiller Theater is again to be held and 
now a special series of fifteen perform- 
ances of Wagner’s “Ring des Nibelun- 
gen” is being given at the Theater des 
Westens. The organizers of this novel 
undertaking are Herr Michaelis and ‘the 
Freie Deutsche Volksbiihne, the members 
of which have assured a satisfactory at- 
tendance from the outset. 

We were called on Tuesday to witness 
the inauguration of this unique stagione 
‘ with a performance of “Rheingold.” It 
would be unjust to draw comparisons 
between this performance and those at 
the Royal Opera. In the Theater des 
Westens the artists have been chosen 
from all parts of the country—nay, the 
world, for several American singers are 
conspicuous in the ensemble. At the 
Royal Opera, the ensembles have been 
drilled and have sung together, in most 
instances, for years. There the stage 
arrangements, properties, work of the or- 
chestra, etc., are all the result of many 
years’ experimenting, while at the The- 
ater des Westens each ape pgp: is 
to be considered in the light of a try-out. 
Taking all these factors into consider- 
ation, one cannot help but commend the 
management for the results attained. 

The first scene was scarcely satis- 
factory. The three Rhine maidens looked 
for all the world like Indian papooses, 
tightly wrapped in hides and dangling 
in the water from ropes. It required a 
considerable stretch of imagination to 
take their bobbing for the _ sportive 
splashing of mermaids. However, 
Fraulein Janssen, as Woglinde, with her 
clear and well-trained soprano, gave us 
a pleasurable surprise. 

he moving scenery, although we have 
seen better, was acceptable as the best 
attainable with the contrivances at com- 
mand. Still it was difficult to sanction 
the cinematographic picture of Walhalla 
—here represented by an _ Arabian 
mosque—projected upon a wrinkled back- 
drop. Alberich’s domain, on the other 
hand, was very well staged. , 

The conductor, E. N. von Reznicek, de- 
serves much credit for all he attained 
with an orchestra obviously deficient. 
Wilhelm Buers was a Wotan of convinc- 
ing demeanor, of. commanding voice and 
physique, but not entirely devoid of 
barnstorming proclivities. Mariska Al- 
drich, as Fricka, was an imposing figure, 


portraying with dignity and poise the 
passions of the goddess. She utilized her 
darkly timbered voice to good advant- 
age, although a greater degree of aban- 
don would have made her work still more 
effective. Vocally and dramatically 
gratifying was the F'reia of Hanna von 
Granfeldt. 

As for the Loge of Paul Schwartz, it 
was decidedly humorous. The idea of 
painting the fire-god’s arms, face and 
legs grassy green was new to me. The 
sly little ’s antics were unlike any- 
thing the writer had ever seen. Very 
regrettable this, for evidently the artist 
is possessed of rather more intelligence 
than many of his thin-voiced colleagues. 
His tenor and his vocalisation are more 
or less satisfactory. Hermann Kant’s 
Alberich was pocenns, as was also the 
Mime of Peter Kreuder. Not so the Don- 
ner of Willy Maccathy, and Heinrich 
Lohalm, as F'roh, would have seemed 
more at home on an operetta stage. 
Theodore Simons and Max Lofing, as 
Fasolt and Fafner, tried earnestly to 
fulfil their tasks impressively, Herr 
Lohfing proving the more _ successful. 
The audience was remarkably large for 
this season of the year and there was 
general enthusiasm. 

A rare manifestation of enthusiasm 
was indulged in by the aged Professor 
Julius Epstein, the former head of. the 
Vienna Conservatory, on the occasion of 
the recent concert in Vienna of Mar- 
guerite Melville-Liszniewska, the Ameri- 
can pianist. So carried away was Pro- 
fessor —— by Mme. Melville’s play- 
ing that he wrote a glowing appreciation 
in the Musikpddegogische Zeitung of 
Vienna. “Mme. Melville-Liszniewska 
proved herself one of the foremost pian- 
ists of the present day,” said Professor 
Epstein. “Her touch is exquisite, her 
technic excellent and her interpretation 
highly intellectual and tasteful. In 
Chopin’s F Minor Concerto it was a 
pleasure to note how the artist, with al! 
her freedom of interpretation, guarded 
against exaggerating the tempo rubato 
—a tendency unfortunately common 
among pianists.” 


Visit from California Glee Club 


At the beginning of the Summer sea- 
son when the American resident of Ber- 
lin has abandoned hope of being enter- 
tained in the good old American way, 
the Glee Club of the University of Cali- 
fornia, headed by.Director Clinton Morse, 
suddenly loomed above the local horizon. 
So it was with particular pleasure that 
an array of our countrymen repaired to 
Bliithner Hall to witness the frolics of 
the California boys. They did their duty 
lustily, warming the hearts of their hear- 
ers, who were modest, indeed, in number, 
as the event was not known to the ma- 
jority of Americans. 

The right atmosphere was created at 
once by the singing of “Hail to Cali- 
fornia” and “California Indian Song.” 
Howard Patrick’s vigorous ragtime and 
comic songs, the club’s “Stanford School 
Scholar” and “Let Her Sleep,” Messrs. 
Turner and Baker’s dialogues, and the 
“Humanitone” of the octet were among 
the delightfully humorous numbers. 

For the purpose of entertaining the 


club while in Berlin, the American 
Luncheon Club held its regular — 
of on 


ing this week on Tuesday, instea 
the regular Wednesday. This group of 
splendid young men seemed to bring to 
Berlin not only the spirit of college days, 
but also that indefinable alluring atmos- 
phere of California. The club repeated, 
in substance, the concert of the night 
before. 
Ruby Brock in Musicale 


The musicale of Ruby Burwell Brock 
on Tuesday last drew a large attendance, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the sea- 
son, to the home of Dr. George Edison 
Matt, Alfred Ray Thomson and Harold 
Barlow Quarton. Miss Brock, who is one 
of the most talented pupils of Maestro 
Vittorino Moratti, of Berlin, interpreted 


with admirable artistic taste the follow-: 


ing interesting program: 


“OQ wiisst ich doch den Weg zuriick,” “An 
ein Veilchen” and “Meine Liebe ist griin,” 
Brahms; Aria from “Butterfly,” Puccini; 
Aria from “Zauberfiéte,” Mozart; “One Gave 
Me a Rose,” Schneider; “Love I Have Won 
You,” Ronald; Aria from “Tosca,” Puccini. 


The young artist possesses a finely 
trained soprano of splendid quality and 
excellent range, as well as emotional in- 
sight, so that it was but natural that her 
auditors responded to every number with 
enthusiasm and acclamations. Albert 
Adams accompanied with adaptability 


and good judgment. 


Betsy John, who has been studying 
for three years with Vittorino Moratti, 
has been enga for the Posen Stadt- 
theater. On July 2, Miss Schiller, an- 
other Moratti pupil, will be heard as 
Sieglinde in the Summer performances 
of the Berlin Theater des Westens. Miss 
Schiller has been engaged for three years 
at the Bremen Stadttheater and will 
there create several new réles in French 
operas which are to be given a first per- 
formance in Germany. Miss Lyon will 
be heard in alto réles (Erda, etc.) in the 
coming cycle of the Theater des Westens. 
She is another pupil of Moratti. 

Opera Festival for Finland 
An opera festival in Finland has been 


announced for the beginning of July. 
The originator is the Finnish prima 


donna, Aino Ackté, of the Paris Granq 
Opéra. The site chosen is Nysolt, th 
Bayreuth of Finland, where the perform 
ances are to be given in nature’s theate,, 
Works of Finnish composers exclusive), 
will be produced this year, such as “Kine 
Charles’s Hunt,” by Pacins, and Mer; 
kanto’s “Pohjan neito.” Mme. Ackté is 
to sing the leading roles. 

At the last public pupils’ concert os 
the Stern Conservatory in Beethoven 
Hall, the talent and finish of the youy 
violinist, Emil Kornsand, a pupil of Sam, 
Franko, attracted considerable attention. 

The sudden resignation of two (er. 
man conductors within a com aratively 
short time has created something of 
sensation. First, General Musikdirecto, 
Fritz Steinbach, of the Cologne Giirzey. 
ich Concerts, cancelled his contract, ang 
now the newly appointed conductor of 
the Bliithner Orchestra of Berlin, Pay| 
Scheinpflug, has resigned his post be. 
fore his duties had even begun. The rea. 
son for these resignations is not given. 

O. P. Jaco. 
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HOW MISS DE CANT 
“WORKED HER WAY” 
IN MUSICAL STUDY 























Elizabeth de Cant, a Successful Young 
Concert Soprano 


One of the problems that face young 
music students who come to New York, 
or, for that matter, go to any large city 
to pursue musical careers, is the ques- 
tion of finances. Those who can write 
home for money and be assured of re- 
ceiving a formidable sized check in reply 
need not worry over this difficulty, but 
the large majority of music students are 
not so fortunate. 

A successful young concert singer who 
solved this problem is Elizabeth de Cant, 
of Carthage, N. Y. 

“It was hard at first,” related Miss 
de Cant to a MusIcAL AMERICA man the 
other day, but I managed to secure a 
position doing secretarial work and then 
later became soloist in a church. 

“Thus I was able to become indepen- 
dent of outside help, and as I advanced 
in my musical studies occasional concert 
engagements came my way. After all, 
it is not so difficult for a music student 
to become self-supporting, if she goes 
about it in the right way.” 

Miss de Cant might have added that 
the church position she secured is one 
of the most lucrative in New York— 
that at the First Church of Christ 
Scientist. Her predecessor in the same 
position was Mme. Rider-Kelsey. 

Miss de Cant has sung at this church 
for four years, but plans to devote her- 
self exclusively to concert work next 
season. She has done practically all of 
her vocal study with Ward-Stephens of 
New York and to him she gives high 
credit for the success that has attended 
her public appearances. She sings a 
number of Mr. Stephens’s songs at her 
concerts and was selected by him to in- 
terpret several of them at his recital of 
original songs in the Little Theater last 
season. 





Commencement at San José School 


SAN José, CAL., July 6.—The sixty- 
third commencement of the College of 
Notre Dame and of the Conservatory of 
Music was held on June 27 before an 
audience that tested the seating capacity 
of the large assembly hall. The con- 
servatory’s graduates were Maria Haris- 
puru, soprano-pianist, and Louisa 


Luders, pianist. The former was heard 
in Dell’Acqua’s “Oft’ Have I Seen” ang 
the Grieg concerto, Miss Luders choos. 
ing Liszt’s “Concertstiick in E Minor” 
as her solo number. A novelty was Ros. 
sini’s overture, “La Pie Voleuse,” played 
by eighteen pianists and fourteen violin. 
ists. An alumna, Helen Sim, was ep. 
thusiastically recalled after her viya- 
cious playing of Sarasate’s “Zigeuner- 
weisen.” 


SPOKANE SUMMER CONCERTs 








Symphony Programs Attract Crowds at 
Natatorium Park 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 29.—The only 
musical events of interest are the Spo- 
kane Symphony Orchestral Concerts at 
Natatorium Park, which are attracting 
large audiences. The weather has been 
so unpropitious that these concerts are 
only given when the sun shines. The 
third and fourth took place Sunday 
afternoon and evening, June 28. The 
enclosure each time was well filled, and 
the financial returns are proving satis- 
factory. The musicians are being paid 
union rates. Conductor George A. Stout 
is doing all in his power to strengthen 
the weak spots. 

The programs are mostly of popular 
numbers, intended for open-air audi- 
ences. Those which were particularly 
well received were “Flag of Victory,” 
Von Blon; “Morning, Noon and Night,” 
Von Suppe; Three Spanish Dances, Mosz- 
kowski;_ selections from “Traviata,” 
“Blue Danube” Waltz, Strauss; the 
“Golden Wedding,” Gabriel Marie; “Fes- 
tival Dance and Waltz of the Hours,” 
Delibes. Mrs. Mabel Metz Dilts, soprano, 
sang the “Inflammatus” from “Stabat 
Mater” in a clear, round voice and with 
much expression, while George Kirch- 
ner, the ’cellist, gave two solos which 
were much appreciated. 

In the evening the park was again 
crowded. The principal items were 
Schubert’s “Marche Militaire,” Schiitt’s 
valse lente, “To My Beloved,’ Weber’s 
Overture to “Der Freischiitz”; Strauss, 
waltz, Southern Roses,” and Bizet’s “To- 
reador” March. Mrs. Mabel Metz Dilts 
sang “I Know That My Redeemer Liv- 
eth” with beautiful tone and great 
fervor. George Kirchner repeated his 
solos of the afternoon with the .x suc- 
cess. M. 





“Request Night” in Boston Symphony 
Series of “Pop” Concerts 


Boston, July 3.—‘Request Night,’ 
which has become an annual feature of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra series 
of “Pop” concerts, was played here In 
Symphony Hall, with Mr. Lenom_con- 
ducting, on Wednesday evening. Every 
available chair in the hall was. taken, 
and on the floor and in the balconies sev- 
eral hundred were standing. The pro- 
gram is appended: 

March, “Pomp and _ Circumstance” Bn 
gan, Mr. Marshall), Elgar; waltz, — te 
Beautiful Blue Danube,” Strauss; quart 
from “Rigoletto,” Verdi; overture, “Poet any 
Peasant,” Suppe; Selection, “La Boheme,” 
Puccini; “Kammenoi Ostrow” (Reve + 


geliqde) (organ, Mr. Marshall), Rubinstem: 
“Ave Maria” (violin, Mr. Theodorowi: 
harp, Mr. Holy; organ, Mr. Marsha. 
Gounod; overture, “1812” (organ, in. 


Marshall), Tschaikowsky; overture, 2 i+, 
hduser,” Wagner; Invocation from_ ner) 
“Les Erinnyes” (violoncello solo, Mr. Ke ait 
Massenet ; rhapsody, ‘Espafia,” Chabrier - 
lection, “The Fortune Teller,” Herbert; wolle 
pieces, selected: Largo, Handel; Barcatl 
Offenbach; “Loin du Bal,” Gillet; i 

eske, Dvorak. W. H. & 





_Andreas Dippel was in Berlin 
week hearing singers for positions ™ °° 
opéra comique company which he '§ 
present in New York next season. 
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VITAL POINTS IN PIANO PLAYING 





Composite Principles Deduced from Talks with Eminent Performers and Teachers 
By HARRIETTE BROWER 


First Article 























OW things are done, how others do 
H them, and the reasons for the do- 
ing of them in one way and not in an- 
other, used to occupy my thoughts back 
as far as I can remember. As a child 
I was fond of watching any one doing 
fine needlework or beautiful embroidery, 
and tried to imitate what I saw, going 
into minutest details. This fondness for 
exactness and detail, when applied to 
piano study, led me to question many 
things; to wonder why I was told to do 
thus and so, when other people seemed 
to do other ways; in fact I soon dis- 
covered that every one who played the 
piano played it in a different fashion. 
Why was there not one way? 

One memorable night I was taken to 
hear Anton Rubinstein. What a mar- 
vellous instrument the piano was, to be 
sure, when its keys were moved by a 
force which was at one moment all fire 
and flame, and the next smooth as velvet 
and soft and light as thistle down. What 
had my home piano in common with this 
wonder? Or why did all the efforts at 
piano playing I had hitherto observed 
sink into oblivion when I heard this 
master? What was the reason of it all? 

More artists of the piano came within 
my vision, Mehlig, Joseffy, Mason and 
others. As I listened to their perform- 
ances it was brought to me more clearly 
than ever that each master played the 
piano in the manner which seemed best 
to himself; each player made the instru- 
ment utter tones and effects little 
dreamed of by the ordinary learner. 
What was the secret? Was it the wa 
the keys were moved, the size of hand, 
the length of finger, or the great strength 
possessed by the player? I had always 
been made to play slowly and carefully, 
so that I should make no mistakes; these 
great pianists had wonderful fearless- 
ness and velocity, and Rubinstein, at 
least, did not seem to care whether he 
hit a few wrong notes here and there, 
if he could secure the speed and effect 
desired. Whence came his tremendous 
power? 


Essentials of Pianism 


Little by little I began to realize that 
the essentials of effective piano playing 
were clear touch, intelligent phrasing, 
all varieties of tone, all the force the 
piano would stand, together with the 
greatest delicacy and the utmost speed. 
These things the artists possessed, as a 
matter of course, but the ordinary 
student or teacher failed utterly to make 
like effects, or to play with sufficient 
clearness and force. What was the 
reason ? 

_ Various piano pedagogues came with- 
in my experience. To the first I gave 
implicit obedience, endeavoring to do ex- 
actly as I was told. The next teacher 
said I must begin all over again, as I 
had been taught “all wrong.” I had 
never learned hand position nor inde- 
pendence of fingers—these must now be 


accomplished. The following master told 
me finger independence must be secured 
in quite a different way from what I had 
been doing, which was “all wrong.” The 
next professor said I must bend the 
finger squarely from the second joint, 
and not round all three joints, as I had 
been doing. This point took several 
months to correct. 

To the next I am indebted for good 
orthodox (if somewhat pedantic) ideas 
of fingering and phrasing, for which he 
was noted. The hobby of the next 
master was slow motions with soft 





Harriette Brower, Teacher of Pianoforte 
and Writer on Art of Piano Playing 


touch. This course was calculated to take 
all the vim out of one’s fingers and all 
the brilliancy out of one’s playing in 
less than six months. To the next I owe 
a comprehension of the elastic touch, 
with devitalized muscles. This touch I 
practiced so assiduously that my poor 
piano was ruined inside of a year, and 
had to be sent to the factory for a new 
keyboard. The next master insisted on 
great exactness of finger movements, on 
working up velocity with metronome, on 
fine tone shading and memorizing. 


Desire for Real Knowledge 


Such, in brief, has been my experi- 
ence with pedagogues and teachers of the 
piano. Having passed through it (and 
in passing having also tried various so- 
called and unnamed methods) I feel | 
have reached a vantage ground, upon 
which I can stand and look back over the 
course. The desire to know the experi- 
ence of the great artists of the keyboard 
is as strong within me as ever. What 
did they have to go through to master 
their instrument? And having mastered 
it, what do they consider the vital essen- 
tials of piano technic and piano playing? 
Surely they must know these things if 
any one'can know them. They can tell, 
if they will, what to do and what to 
avoid, what to exclude as unnecessary or 
unessential, and what to concentrate 
upon. 


The night Rubinstein’s marvellous 


tones fell upon my childish ears I longed 
to go to him, clasp his wonderful hands 
in my small ones and beg him to tell me 


how he did it all. I now know he could 
not have explained how, for the greater 
and more spontaneous genius, the less 


able is such an one to put into words 
the manner of its manifestation. In 
later years the same impulse has come 
in listening to Paderewski, Hofmann and 
others. If they could tell us exactly 
what is to be done to master the piano, 
what a boon it would be to those who are 
awake enough to profit by and follow 
the directions and experiences of such 
masters. : 

In recognition of the strength of this 
desire, months after a half forgotten 
wish expressed by me, came a request 
from MusicaAL AMERICA to prepare a set 
of interviews with the world famed 
pianists who were visiting our shores, 
and also with prominent teachers who 
were making good among us, and who 
were proving by results attained that 
they were safe and efficient guides. 


Searching for Truth 


Never was an interesting work taken 
up with more zest. The artists were 
plied with questions which to them may 
have seemed prosaic, but which to the 
interrogator were the very essence of 
the principles of piano technic and piano 
mastery. It is not always a light task 
for an artist to sit down and analyze 
his own methods. Some found it almost 
impossible to put into language their 
ideas on-the subject. They had so long 
been concerned with the highest themes 
of interpretation that they hardly knew 
how the technical effects were produced, 
nor could they put the manner of making 
them into words. They could only say, 
with Rubinstein: “I do it this way,” 
leaving the questioner to divine how and 
then to give an account of it. However, 
with questions leading up to the points 
I was anxious to secure light upon much 
information was elicited. 

One principle was always before me, 
namely, the truth. I desired to find out 
the truth about the subject, and then 
wished to set down what was said, ex- 
pressed in the way I felt the artist 
‘would like to have it expressed. 

Again comes a request from the edi- 
tor—this time to prepare a specialized 
resumé covering the whole subject, tak- 
ing up vital points of piano playing and 
giving some opinions of artists and teach- 
ers upon them. 

In considering the heads or vital 
points under which to group the sub- 
jects to be considered, the following seem 
to cover the ground thoroughly: 


1. Artistic piano technic; 
acquired and retained. 

2. How to practice. 

3. How to memorize. 

4, Rhythm and tone color in piano 
playing. 
These topics will be considered in the 

next articles. 


(All rights reserved) 
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SUGGESTS CANADIAN 
OPERATIC COMBINE 


Dr. Vogt Believes Toronto Would 
Be Willing to Co-operate 
with Montreal 


MONTREAL, July 6.—Dr. A. S. Vogt, 
conductor of the Mendelssohn Choir of 
Toronto, believes that financiers in his 
city would be -willing to co-operate with 
Montreal patrons of art in the establish- 
ment of a Canadian opera. Dr. Vogt has 
just visited Montreal, examining candi- 
dates for the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music, and made this statement to a rep- 
resentative of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


The Montreal Opera Company, which 
died suddenly after three years of active 
and useful life, was supported entirely 
by Montreal money, excepting for the 
box office receipts taken on tour. It was 
distinctively a Montreal enterprise, and 
a costly one to its promoters. Toronto is 
very enthusiastic over opera, as Dr. Vogt 
pointed out, and having no opera of its 
own, welcomed’ the annual visits of the 
Montreal company with open arms and 
purse strings. r. Vogt is convinced 
that, if a Canadian opera company could 
be formed again, Toronto men would be 
es to bear part of the financial 
burden with guarantees to ease the bur- 
den of the Montreal men, provided the 
bulk of the season could be divided be- 
tween the two cities. 

Although the Mendelssohn Choir has 
sung in various cities in the United 
States, it has never sung in Canada out- 
side of Toronto. A precedent will thus 
be established when these singers give a 
concert or two in Montreal in April, on 
their way over to England and Germany, 
for a tour of the principal cities. Dr. 
Vogt — the apparent exclusiveness 
of the choir by declaring that Toronto is 

ractically the only city in the Dominion 
in which there is a suitable hall. Other 
cities, including Montreal, have only 
skating rinks and drill halls, which are 
not available during the choir’s season. 

Montreal singers are coming to the 
fore. Mme. Irene Pawloska, who sang 
leading réles with the Montreal Opera 
Company during its first year, and who 
has been studying in Paris, has just been 
engaged by Henry W. Savage to create 
the principal part in an operetta by 
Franz Lehar, to be produced in America 
next season. Ursula Lawrence, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Ellen G. Lawrence, the local 
impresario, will be the soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra when 
Dr. Walter Damrosch brings his musi- 
cians here for a concert on November 26. 
Miss Lawrence will also sing with Dam- 
rosch in Ottawa and Quebec. She is a 
young soprano of great promise and 
made successful appearances with Kath- 
leen Parlow in Montreal and elsewhere 
last Winter. 

The heads of the two schools of music, 
Dr. H. C. Perrin, of McGill University 
Conservatory, and Frederick H. Blair, of 
the Canadian Academy, are spending 
their holiday in England. 





KLINGSOR. 





An interesting organ recital was given 
at the Lefferts Park Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on Tuesday evening, 
June 23, by Lilian Carpenter, organist at 
the Holy Cross Episcopal Church of New 
York. She was assisted by Frances 
Christmas, ’cellist. 
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The IMPERATOR Sailing for Europe JULY 18 will carry Hundreds 
= of Scores by American Composers who are Competing 
| — FOR — 


Mile. Anna Pavlowa’s 
$1,500.00 


CASH PRIZES OFFERED 


FOR THE THREE DANCE MUSIC COMPOSITIONS 



































i 
: WHICH SHALL BE DEEMED BEST FOR USE WITH 

- Three New Society Dances Pavlowa is Now Originating | 
: And Which the Distinguished Premiere Danseuse Will 
z Herself Introduce In America 

= During Her 1914-15 Tour | 

z IT IS DESIRED THAT AS MANY COMPOSITIONS AS POSSIBLE BE SUBMITTED 

e BEFORE JULY 18 : 
2 The Pavlowa Society Dance Music tion, which may be in 2-4, 3-4 or 4-4. 

_ Competition is open to all American- The rules governing the contest are 

_ residing composers, no matter what few and simple. 

_ their nationality. It is the right of Manuscripts must be sent to Max 

_ every contestant to select his or her Rabinoff, at the address indicated be- 

_ own time for the submitted composi- low, not later than August 1, 1914. 

j REQUISITES OF MUSIC 

3 Each composition must be copied clearly so it may 

Z be easily read, and be buoyant and melodious , 
3 ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO — 7 


MAX RABINOFF, Metropolitan Opera House Building, NEW YORK | 
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Next Winter 
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OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Berlin Gossip Insists That Dresden Will Have Dr. Karl Muck After Next Season—Plunket 
Greene and the Modern Song—Russian Ballet in Contro] of Strauss’s “‘ Legend of Joseph’’ 
for a Year—Hector Dufranne to Be ‘‘ Ochs von Lerchenau” in Paris ‘‘ Rose Cavalier ’’—No 
Music in Greece To-day Because She Is Not Commercial Enough, Says Gerald Cumberland— 
Finnish Composer Goes to ‘‘ Movies’’ for Opera Plot—Three World Premiéres for Dresden 
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* Dr. Karl Muck is coquetting with 
I the Dresden Court Opera it will soon 
pehoove the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
to survey the waters in which the fish- 
ing for an ultimate successor may be 
most promising. Improbable as it seems 
that the Berlin conductor who has en- 


trenched himself so solidly in the favor 
of his American public should be weary- 
ing 0° his berth in this country, there 
are those in Berlin who claim to have 
heard it “for a positive fact” that after 
the coming season he purposes to dissolve 
his Bostun contract and settle in Dres- 
den as General Musical Director of the 
Court Opera there, succeeding Ernst von 
chuch. 
‘ The fact that Richard Straus has con- 
sented to conduct a series of perform- 
ances at the Dresden institution, and 
some concerts as well, next Winter is in- 
terpreted as an indication that some sort 
of merely provisional arrangement has 
been made for the coming season. Then 
the announcement that Dr. Muck has de- 
cided not to assist at the Salzburg Mo- 
zart °estival this Summer—he has ever 
been one of Lili Lehman’s most active 
co-operators in these Mozart festivals, 
so dear to her heart—the reason assigned 
being that he needs the time for prepa- 
ration for the Autumn Festival at the 
Dresden Court Opera, at which he and 
Richard Strauss are to bear the principal 
artistic responsibility, is not, 1t would 
seem, without significance. The Autumn 
Festival will begin on August 23 and last 
until the 21st of September. 

Meanwhile, the Dresden powers that 
be have already announced the special 


features calculated to make the season 


1914-15 interesting to the opera-goers 
of the Saxon city on the Elbe. Three in 
number are the world-premiéres an- 
nounced. First of these is Eugen d’Al- 
bert’s “The Dead Eyes,” which was to 
have been produced in Cologne during 
the Spring but was left for Dresden, 
after all, and a month later “Elga,” the 
opera into which the Hungarian com- 
poser Erwin Lendvai has converted Ger- 
hard Hauptmann’s malodorous play of 
the same name, will be given. The third, 
Karl von Kaskel’s “Die Schmiedin von 
Kent,” is scheduled for January. 

Then Strauss’s “Legend of Joseph,” 
Montemezzi’s “Love of the Three Kings,” 
to be given in April, Hans Pfitzner’s “Der 
arme Heinrich” and Tschaikowsky’s 
“Pique-Dame” also will be novelties for 
Dresden. 

Special guest engagements in the Au- 
tumn and next Spring will bring Enrico 
Caruso, George Baklanoff, John Forsell, 
Hermann Jadlowker and the American 
tenor, William Piccaver, to Dresden, in 
addition to Anna Pavlowa with her com- 
pany and Anna Bahr-von Mildenburg; 
while Eugen d’Albert, Ignace Paderew- 
ski and the violinist Hubermann are 
among the soloists engaged for the sym- 
phony concerts given at the Court Opera. 

os 

LUNKET GREENE, who usually has 

something worth while to say when 
h. breaks into the newspapers, has been 
Predicting that if modern music con- 
tinues along the lines of its present trend 
a song will soon become an instrumental 
work with vocal accompaniment. Were 
the distinguished Irish basso to wade 
through much of the ultra-modern music 
listed in the vocal category he would find 
that there are numerous instances to 
Prove that this evolution already has 
been achieved. As another English 
Writer observes, next to the ultra-mod- 
érns’ apparent objection to ending a song 
with a tonie chord the development of 
what is supposed to be the accompani- 
ment is the most marked feature of the 
up-to-date vocal composition. 
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“Time was, even so late as in Sullivan’s 
day,” we are reminded, “when it was con- 
sidered that a song should be almost en- 
tirely vox et praeterea nihil, the piano 
part being little more than diatonic 
arpeggios and simple chord progressions. 
Moreover, rhythm was very definitely 
pronounced and accent perfectly normal.” 
Singers were instructed by their teachers 
that they were to be the “top dog,” it was 





den at the Court Opera there in Decem- 
ber and, for the matter of that, wherever 
else it is given during the coming season 
it will be presented by the Diaghelew 
troupe of Russian dancers who “created” 
it in Paris and have been repeating it 
in London. The explanation is a simple 
one—Diaghelew paid Strauss $25,000 for 
the exclusive performing rights for a 
stated period. 


The Grumbacher Vocal Quartet 
One of the prominent factors in Berlin’s musical life is the Grumbacher Vocal Quartet. In 


the photograph the singers are, reading from left to right: 


Mme. Behr-Schnabel, Mme. 


Grumbacher de Jong, Paul Reimers, and (seated), Arthur von Eweyk. The last two of 
these are well known In this country through their concert appearances here 


impressed upon accompanists that they 
were to conduct themselves in a spirit 
lowly and reverent towards the singers, 
and self-assertion on the part of the 
singer and self-effacement on the part of 
the accompanist were supposed to be the 
essentials of a perfect ensemble. 

All that, however, is changed now. 
To quote the Musical News: “The accom- 
panist performs wonderful feats of 
technic and indulges in fearful flights 
of chromaticism, while the singer chips 
in modestly and occasionally, pose to give 
a little color, as it were. ng piano 
passages are relieved by a few snippets 
of quasi-recitative, and the melody, if 
melody there be, is confined almost en- 
tirely to the accompanist. And this is 
the modern song! * * * We agree, 
however, with a contemporary who sums 
up the prevailing conditions in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘Rhythm and melody, old 
— though a omy will take a good 
deal of killing. ot improbably their 
day will come again when “atmosphere” 
and “color” have suffered eclipse.’ ” 


* * * 
HEN “The Legend of Joseph” is 
introduced to Berlin at the Royal 
Opera in the early Autumn and to Dres- 


Just how long the monopoly is valid 
is not definitely known, but it is evident 
that it extends through the coming sea- 
son, at least; for the Berlin Royal Opera, 
never to be accused of undignified haste 
in extending its hospitality to a Strauss 
novelty, would scarcely have engaged the 
costly Russian pantomimists were there 
any prospect not far remote of securing 
it otherwise. 

Strauss was in Paris when he heard 
of the death of Ernst von Schuch, who 
was identified with the first productions 
of almost all of his music dramas. He 
thus made comment on his personal loss 
in an interview in a Paris newspaper: 

“T do not believe that there are many 
people to whom Schuch was what he was 
to me. Little did I dream when he was 
last shaking hands with me that it was 
a last handclasp forever. He was, it is 
true, in poor health and he frequently 
spoke of the end during the last few 
months, but none of us ever took the pos- 
sibility seriously. I am not able to ex- 
press what he was to me. Friend, cham- 
pion, protector—such words are mere 
words. My ‘Elektra’ and my ‘Rose Cava- 
lier’ are things which for me only half 
exist apart from Schuch. Seldom does 
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one find a conductor and his instrument, 
the orchestra, so perfectly grown to- 

ther, even in the very fiber, as were 

chuch and his orchestra. When he ap- 
peared at the desk there was a connec- 
tion established between him and his 
musicians that was positively like a 
physical cord. Some of the orchestra 
players themselves have described it to 
me in that way. 

“He became really a co-creator of my 
works through the powers of compre- 
hension and imagination which he 
brought to the study of them: He under- 
8 every one of my wishes instinctive- 
ly; egg glance was all that was 
necessary. e would look at each other 
at the rehearsals and I would nod my 
head—or he would nod his, as the case 
might be—and our mutual understanding 
was complete.” 

* * * 

ror five years Hector Dufranne had 

not been heard at the Paris Opéra 
Comique, whence Oscar Hammerstein 
lured him to the Manhattan to be a 
tower of strength to French opera, until 
a few days ago. Then reappearing on 
his old stamping-ground under new di- 
rectors he was once more Golaud where 
he created the character in the premiére 
of “Pelléas et Mélisande.” Already the 
directors have signed him for next sea- 
son and the chances are that if he re- 


- turns to the Chicago company at all it 


will be for only a brief engagement, for 
in the Opéra Comique production of 
“The Rose Cavalier” it is he, according 
to present plans, who will create Baron 
Ochs von Lerchenau for Paris. 

Dufranne’s old Pelléas comrade, Jean 
Périer, also has renewed his contract at 
the Opéra Comique, and from the Opéra 
the Russian tenor Altchevsky has now 
gone over. He is to have the principal 
tenor réles in Messager’s “Béatrice” and 
“The Dead City” by Raoul Pugno and 
Nadia Boulanger. 

oe ee 

fo tgtn roaming about Athens for sev- 

eral days Gerald Cumberland, the 
English music critic, came to the conclu- 
sion this Spring that there is no music 
in Greece—at least, none that would ap- 
peal to the denizens of a metropolis as 
music. In Athens he could find no trace 
of the existence of an orchestra, either 
amateur or professional, “and though a 
famous pianist or singer will wander 
here and give an occasional recital, the 
Athenians of to-day look upon such 
demonstrations of artistic endeavor with 
lack-luster eyes.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Cumberland 
reflects for the benefit of Musical Opinion 
and its readers, Greece has no modern 
composers who can be regarded with any 
seriousness. “Even the cleverest of the 
amateur pianists play poorly and the 
singers have hard brazen voices. The 
peasants strum guitars and mandolins; 
it sounds very disagreeable in broad day- 
light, but at night under the moon and at - 
a safe distance it can be tolerated. The 
peasants’ songs are very ridiculous: they 
are either greasily sentimental or full of 
vainglorious boasting. 

“Some stunted Greek with a five days’ 
beard and a face of paste will sit within 
a tavern and sing you endless verses of 
his amorous adventures. He will tell 
you how he has roamed the world and 
destroyed all his rivals. Sometimes he 
will extemporize and, gaining confidence 
from your look of approval, will venture 
upon the grossest exaggerations. But 
the natives like this kind of thing and, 
feeling that you are perhaps prejudiced 
and insular, you do your best to appre- 
ciate it also. But no effort of the im- 
agination is of the slightest use; the 
music continues to sound banal and vul- 
gar, and the man’s voice is persistently 
as ugly as his unpoetical sentiments. 

_ “The present dearth of music in Greece 
is due to material conditions rather than 
to any lack of spiritual perceptiveness in 
the people themselves Genius requires a 
soil in which to grow and by which to be 
nourished. And there is no musical soil 
in Greece. Athens, for example, is cut 
off from the rest of the country by sur- 
rounding hills. It is a small town, and, 
though it is not pgs meter it is by no 
means wealthy. The population, in fact, 
is not large enough to support orchestral 
concerts; that is to say, there is not a 
sufficiently large number of wealthy peo- 
ple in the neighborhood to make such a 
series of concerts monetarily profitable. 

“In addition, the city has not enough 

musicians to make an orchestra. And 


[Continued on next page] 
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Athens stands by itself in the middle of 
the plain, isolated, and surrounded by 
desolation. Orchestra music and opera 
are, therefore, clearly impossible. at- 
ever opera has hitherto been given in 
cee is, I am assured, of a most casual 
ind. 
“Athens, then, is not philistine: it is 
merely r and small. It has no musi- 
cal traditions; it possesses no past on 
which to erect a present. It is, as it 
were, tucked away in a far corner of the 
world. After all, it is the rich and the 
wealthy cities that produce the finest 
music, for all art must be manured by 
money. If we had no commerce we 
should have no music or poetry or pic- 
tures. It may sound paradoxical, but I 
believe it to be true that Greece to-day 
is producing no great art because she is 
not commercial enough.” 
ok * ok 
ETAILS of the Bayreuth Festival 
casts for this Summer are now ac- 
cessible to the public. In some instances 
alternates have been provided, but for 
many of the réles only one singer has 
been drafted into service. 

In the seven performances of “Parsi- 
fal” the name part will be sung by Wal- 
ther Kirchhoff, alternating with Wilhelm 
Ulmer, a newcomer to ae from 
Zurich; Kundry, by Anna Bahr-Milden- 
burg and Helene Forti; Gurnemanz, by 
Richard Maye and Walther Eckard; 
Amfortas, by Carl Armster; Klingsor, 
by Theodor Scheid] and Edouard Habich; 
Titurel, by Michael Bohnen and Walther 
Eckard. 

Five performances of “The Flying 
Dutchman” have Barbara repent Su 
for Senta; Ernestine Schumann-Hein 
and Margarete Brunsch for Mary; Wal- 
ter Soomer and Benner Challio for the 
Hollénder, and Michael Bohnen for 
Daland. 

“Rheingold” in the two “Ring” cycles 
has this cast: Wotan, Walter Soomer; 
Loge, Karl Wenkhaus; Alberich, Edo- 
uard Habich; Mime, Hans Breuer; Don- 
ner, Theodor Scheidl; Froh, Wilhelm 
Ulmer; Fasolt, Walter Eckard; Fafner, 
Eugen Guth; Fricka, Agnes Hanson; 
Freia, Emilie Frick; Erda, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink. 


-In “Die Walkiire” the Siegmund will 


. be sung by Wilhelm Ulmer and Ferdi- 


nand Scheidhauer; Sieglinde, by Helene 
Forti; Briinnhilde, by Ellen Gulbranson ; 
Hunding, by Michael Bohnen; Wotan, by 
Walter Soomer. 

With Mme. Gulbranson as Briinnhilde 
and Soomer as the Wanderer, Dr. Alfred 
von ed will be Siegfried in the so- 
called Scherzo of the Tetralogy. He will 
continue the réle in “Gétterdammerung,” 
also, and there Mme. Schumann-Heink 
will sing Waltraute and one of the 
Norns; Agnes Hanson will be the 
Gutrune; Karl Armster, Gunther, and 
Bennet Challis, Hagen. Mme. Gulbran- 
son will be all three Briinnhildes. 


. 2+ 


NSIDIOUS are the workings of the 
“movies.” Whatever may have been 
predicted as to their possible ultimate 
encroachments upon the music world, 
even as they have played dire havoc with 
the legitimate theater’s box office, it was 
not to be foreseen that they would prove 
a fount of inspiration to an opera com- 
poser. Yet, here is a composer who has 
attempted to solve the problem of coming 
into possession of a suitable libretto by 
appropriating a cinematograph drama. 
Selim Palmgren, the Finn, it is who has 
thus had the courage to recognize a good 
opera plot even on the screen and to 
make practical use of the reel. 

“The Student of Prague” by Hans 
Heinz Evers is the film drama that at- 
tracted him, and the author has collabo- 
rated with Heinrich Noeren in trans- 
forming it into a libretto. According to 
present prospects, the work will be one 
of next season’s novelties. Palmgren’s 
pianoforte concerto, descriptively desig- 
nated “The River,” is to be played at an 
Arthur Nikisch concert in Budapest next 
Winter with Ignaz Friedmann at the 


piano. 
a oe 


OT having found Budapest altogether 

to his liking, Alexander Heinemann 

has decided to return to Berlin and re- 

sume his teaching there at the beginning 

of September. The baritone will take 

his old place on the faculty of the Stern 
Conservatory. J. L. H. 
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SINGING SONGS IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE PEOPLE 








[Editorial in Bridgeport Evening Farmer] 


MERICA to-day, with respect to its 

music, is in much the same state 

as Italy and England were in the time 

of Spencer and Dante, with respect to 
literature. 

Having developed little music of our 
own, we, through the limited number of 
persons of musical training affect an 
undue admiration for music that is for- 
eign, and especially for song in other 
languages than our own. 

The result is that the really great 
singers who come to this country, or who 
belong to this country, have not con- 
tributed their share to the musical edu- 
cation of the people. They have not done 
what they might have done, nor even 
what they ought to have done, to create 
interest in good music. 

Most of the great singers who have 
occasionally come to Bridgeport have 
done precisely what the writers before 
Dante did, what those before Spencer 
did. They have chosen to sing most of 
their songs in foreign tongues, and the 
audience has expressed an enthusiasm 
which it was far from feeling, while 
scanty attendance has indicated the real 
lack of popular interest. 

How different it is with John McCor- 
mack, the first really great singer who 
has deigned to sing in the English 
tongue. 

There are no cold audiences when Mc- 
Cormack appears. There are no empty 
houses when his voice is heard. His 
audiences are not composed of a few 
exclusive persons devoted to an art that 
is not and never can be national. There 


come into the McCormack audiences all 
the really cultured men and women of 
the community, who listen spellbound 
while a great artist sings great songs 
which they can understand. 





Discovering One’s Musical Bent 


How can you tell whether you are 
gifted in music? One of the best tests, 
writes Harold Bauer, the pianist, in the 
Etude, is the amount of enjoyment you 
find in your music. If your practicing 
becomes laborious; if you find that your 
mind is wandering while you play; if 
you find a greater joy in other things 
than your music, you are hardly destined 
te become great in the art. If, however, 
you find that you cannot keep away from 
the piano; if you think music, dream 
music, and find that you take more 
pleasure in working in music than in 
mr we else, it is not unlikely that you 
will become more successful if you have 
the musical gifts we have already dis- 
cussed. 





When Tito Mattei Was a “Child-wonder” 


As an illustration of the precocity of 
the late Tito Mattei, the song writer, 
who was a “child-wonder” at the piano, 
the London Times recalls that on one 
occasion Lablache, the famous bass, 
tested Tito’s ear by singing a note and 
asking him what note it was. “It is out 
of tune,” answered the child. The sing- 
er chided him for impertinence. “But 
it is neither A flat nor A natural,” Tito 
retorted; and, so the story goes, La- 
blache went to the piano, struck the note, 
and found him to be right. 
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Adelaide Fischer, Soprano, Seeks 
To Disprove Old Fallacy by 
Her Career 


T¢ has been said that a good voice 
I (properly trained), personality, in- 
telligence and a certain amount of 
“pull” are required for a_ successful 
career. A singer who seems inclined to 
doubt that “pull” is required is Adelaide 
Fischer, @ young soprano, who is just 
starting out on a career that seems des- 
tined to become a successful one. Says 
Miss Fischer, “It is my intention to dis- 
rove the claims that the cynics make 
that a singer cannot be successful unless 
she has a certain amount of influence. 
| am of the firm opinion that ‘push’ in- 
stead of ‘pull’ is essential, and I intend 
{ to prove it.” : : 
“As a youngster I studied the piano 
with my brother, who is a teacher now 
out in Kansas. I had every intention of 
becoming a pianist until about four years 
ago, when some friends advised me to 
have my voice cultivated, having heard 
me sing for my own amusement to my 
own accompaniment. They induced me 
to have my voice tried and ultimately 
[ begun to take lessons. After working 
L at my voice half-heartedly for about a 
| year | myself could see the marked 
progress I had made and that fired my 
yocal ambition, so that I went to work 
with the one idea of making a career 


eee 
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bly 

a as a singer. @ 
A. “Up to the time of my success with 
taly the Singers’ Club at A®£olian Hall last 


Winter I didn’t have much faith in my 
ability to ‘make good’ with a critical 
public. But that encouraged me to com- 
pete for honors on the concert stage. 
Mr. Livingston, my manager, is now 
booking my first concert tour. [In order 
that I may ‘make good’ I intend keeping 
busy all Summer increasing my réper- 
— toire, and at the same time keep as re- 
T laxed as possible, to be in_ perfect 


_ “PULL’? NOT ESSENTIAL IN MUSIC 





Adelaide Fischer, Soprano, at Tennis 
Court 


pagece! condition in the Fall. I am an 
ardent tennis ‘fan’—in fact, that is the 
only amusement I am going to allow 
myself this year.” 

The accompanying snap-shot of Miss 
Fischer was recently taken at her bunga- 
low in Westchester County, where the 
young prima donna is now capenenine.- 

=e * 





American Trained Singer to Be Prima 
NG Donna in Gilbert and Sullivan 
Company 


Advantages of obtaining vocal train- 

- ing in America are revealed in the case 

of Idelle Patterson, a native American, 

who is to be the prima donna supporting 

De Wolf Hopper in the Gilbert and Sul- 

livan operas next season. Miss Patter- 

cital son’s vocal abilities were perfected in 

RT this country. Victor Herbert, in whose 

concerts she was featured as principal 

soloist, has said of her: “I consider her 

the equal, if not the superior, of any of 
" the young artists trained abroad.” 





Although the expected season of “The 

Yeoman of the Guard” in New York this 

. Spring did not materialize, De Wolf 
Hopper is to add that work to his list 


of Gilbert and Sullivan operas to be 
presented in a tour across the continent 
next season. 





When “Walkiire’s” Magic Fire Surrounds 
Mme. Gadski 


Mme. Gadski was standing in the wings 
during “Die Walkiire,” waiting for her 
last entrance. It will be remembered that 
her father, Wotan, puts a spell of slee 
upon her and calls on the fire god, Loki, 
to surround her with the protective fires. 

One of the bystanders put a humorous 
question to Madame Gadski, who was 
leaning on her shield, “What do you think 
about,” said he, “as you lie there—what 
you are going to have for supper?” 

Mme. Gadski’s face became very grave. 
“No,” she said, “ I can only think of one 
thing, and the thought always recurs to 





me. Let me tell you. I was singing this 
part in Baltimore some years ago. My 
daughter Charlotte was then very young, 
almost a baby. As I lay down and the 
flames began to surround me, a child’s 
voice, agonized, bewildered, tortured, rang 
through the house. ‘They are burning up 
my mother. They ? Then the child 
stopped suddenly, as if a hand had been 
clapped over its mouth. It was Lotte, 
who had been taken to the theater with- 
out my knowledge.” 

Mme. Gadski paused awhile and then 
proceeded: “And to this day I never act 
that last scene in ‘Die Walkiire’ without 
hearing Lotte’s passionate outcry.”—-New 
York Telegraph. . 








School for Press Agents Needed 


A Summer school for press agents is 
one of the things most needed in the mus- 
ical world, says Henry T. Finck, music 
critic of the New York Evening Post. 
For the sake of the news, and also to 
help along good artists, the newspapers 
are always glad to hear from the press 
agents. Sometimes their communications 
are printable as sent in, after the elimi- 


nation of a few dozen passionate and 
superfluous superlatives; but as a rule 
they have to “boiled down” to less 
than one quarter of their dimensions. 
The press agents should take lessons of 
the advertising agents employed by great 
commercial institutions, in the art of say- 
ing much in a few, words. 





Carnegie Hall Sold Out for Boston 
Symphony’s Entire Series 


Carnegie Hall has been entirely sold 
out for the two series of five concerts 
each to be given in New York next Win- 
ter by the Boston S hony Orchestra. 
The management of the orchestra an- 
nounced this week that its subscription 
books had been closed. There were less 
than 100 seats to be allotted to new. sub- 
scribers after the renewals from last 
season had been made, and there is a 
long waiting list. 





Paul Althouse, the distinguished tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, has 
been engaged by the Apollo Club of Chi- 
cago to sing in Elgar’s “Caractacus,” 
October 18 next. 








HOW ROSENTHAL GAVE NICE A NEW CONCERT HALL 





BERLIN, June 18.—On the occasion of a 
visit to Vienna the other day, the writer 
spent a part of the afternoon with the 
famous pianist, Moriz Rosenthal. As 
you probably know by this time, Rosen- 
thal has been booked for an American 
tour for the season of 1915-16—his first 
visit there in something like seven years. 

In the course of the conversation 
Rosenthal recounted an interesting epi- 
sode which occurred in Nice not so very 
long ago. Rosenthal had been engaged 
under the most favorable terms by the 
Nice Municipal Director, M. Farconniet, 
to give a concert in the old concert hall 
of that city. The event had been effi- 
ciently heralded when Rosenthal took it 
into his head to run down to Nice several 
days before the concert to look the scene 
over. What was his astonishment, on en- 
tering the hall in which another concert 
was in progress, to find the audience 
chatting, drinking, smoking—the men 
with their hats on and generally having 
but a cursory regard for the perform- 
ance on the platform. To cap the climax, 
behind a very ineffectual Japanese screen 
issued the unmistakable sounds of a 
game of roulette. 

Rosenthal is a man of quick decision. 
It took him but a moment to make up his 
mind there and then that the Rosenthal 
concert would not take place in this par- 
ticular hall of Nice, and another moment 
to inform monsieur le directeur, who had 
accompanied him, of his decision. 

The director pleaded, argued and 
threatened, with the result that Rosen- 
thal proposed as a compromise to play in 


the smaller, but decidely more distin- 
guished hall of Nice. o this the di- 
rector would not listen, asseverating that 
an extraordinarily effective advertising 
campaign had been started and that he 
expected to make this concert the event 
of the season, incidentally being assured 
of most gratifying receipts. As far as 
Mr. Rosenthal’s artistic dignity was con- 
cerned, he might put his mind at ease, 
for hadn’t all the great ones of the con- 
cert world—like Ysaye, Sarasate and 
Sauer—played in the same hall? “Why,” 
said he, “Monsieur Sauer played here 
only a few months ago and found noth- 
ing to complain of!” 

It was suggested to Rosenthal that 
if he did not play he would be sued. 
“Good,” said Rosenthal, “I shall look 
forward to your suit with the keenest 
anticipation, for I certainly shall not 
play in this vaudeville hall.” 

Rosenthal left town and immediately 
wrote a letter of inquiry to Emil Sauer 
in Paris. Sauer, in his answer, admitted 
that he had played in the hall in ques- 
tion, but added that he didn’t look back 
on the experience with any particular 
pride. He had simply allowed himself 
to be bluffed by the municipal director 
into playing there, he said, and wished 
he had not done so. 

With Sauer’s permission, Rosenthal 
thereupon had this letter published in the 
papers of Nice, incidentally, paying a 
good price for the privilege. The result 
was twofold—first, a lawsuit against 
Rosenthal, which eventually was dropped 
by the complainant himself, and, second, 
the construction of a new concert hall in 
Nice. Oo PF. ds 
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Y of Metropolitan and Boston Opera Houses and also principal theatres in Europe and South America 


Concert Tour United States, October, November and December, 1914 
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BLACK 


Oratorio — Concert — Recital 





Management United States and Canada ~ FOSTER & DAVID, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Mr. BLACK has been engaged as LEADING TENOR 
for the MAINE FESTIVALS, October, 1914 = 











Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, New York 























The ‘‘Echo d’Ostende’’ said of 


MARIA BARRIENTOS 


The Celebrated Coloratura Soprano, who is to sing next season with the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company: 


“Barrientos’s voice exhales the poetry of the soul of a woman, young, delicate 
and uplifting. She has a quality of tone which produces ecstasy and happiness.” 
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CHRISTINE MILLER 


CONTRALTO 


Management: Haensel & Jones 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Personal Address; 1003 Heberton St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CHARLES GILBERT 
SPROSS 
PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
COMPOSER 


Address: 38 W. 129th Street, NEW YORK 


JACOBS 











QUARTET 
For dates address 
West Rep. MAX JACOBS 
E. L. BRIGGS 15 W. 91st St., New York 
Chicago, Il. Tel. River 6144 





VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
im all ite branches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, 3053 Columbus 


NINA 


MILL 


SOPRANO 
Church Concert Oratorio 
62 W. 46th Street, New York 


WILLIAM Metropolitan Opera 


aritone. 


Singing Wotan and Wan- 
derer in Berlin, Wagner 
Ring Festival, June 23d 
to Aug. 21st. Available 


for Concerts and Oratorio 


P 1 in America Dec. to June. 
ersonal European letter Dates booking ti 


and Cable Address: 
Care American Express R. E. Johnston 
Co., Berlin 1451 Broadway, ¥ 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio. 
563 Park Ave., N. E. Corner of 62d Street. 


William §. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 1030-1031 Aeolian Hall 
29 West 42d St., New York 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 
Columbia University 
ADDRESS 


49 Claremont Ave., New York City 
PAUL 


DUFAULT 


TENOR 


Address 339 W. 23rd St., New York City. 
Tel. 7731 Chelsea. 


©KELLER 


VIOLINIST 
E IN AMERICA—SEASON 1914-15 
NJ Exclusive Management 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


SOUSA ns BAND 


**Heard the World | 
Aroand”’ 


OFFICE, 1 WEST 34th ST. 
Telephone 6128 Greeley 


JOHN ADAM HUGO 


Composer-Pianist 
Instruction, Concert and Recital 
Room1 6 Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 






































BERLIN ROYAL OPERA FESTIVAL 
‘HAS AN IMPRESSIVE CLIMAX 





“ Siegfried ” and ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung ” Superbly Staged and Master- 
fully Interpreted—‘ Rosenkavalier’”? the Final Production— 
Farewell to the Stage of Friulein Rothauser—Success of Marcella 
Craft as “‘ Butterfly” and “ Marguerite ” in Brunswick Opera 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, W., June 18, 1914. . 


4é¢QIIEGFRIED,” as the third perform- 
ance of Wagner’s “Ring,” at the 
Berlin Royal Opera, had an interpreta- 
tion on Wednesday last that was in most 
respects worthy of the high standard at- 
tained in previous performances. This 
applies, first and foremost, to the superb 
stage setting and the entire masterful 
mise en scéne. 
Kapellmeister Blech gave us an ideal 
interpretation of this most atmos- 
pherically impressive work of the tetral- 


ogy. Exquisitely beautiful was the or- 
chestra’s tonal coloring of the “Wald- 
weben,” while the intensely lyrical atmos- 
phere of the last act was splendidly em- 
phasized and might have been even 
more effective if Herr Kirchhoff, in the 
title réle, had not found such difficulty 
with the high tessitura. It is regrettable 
that this tenor’s good material is not 
utilized to better effect. He has an ex- 
cellent middle register and his enuncia- 
tion is admirable. 

Frau Loeffler-Burkhard, as Briinn- 
hilde, disclosed all her characteristically 
admirable qualities. With her strong 
dramatic soprano, her fine plastic ges- 
tures and her intelligence of interpreta- 
tion—never overstepping the bounds of 
the artistic—she is an ever welcome 
figure in an operatic performance. At- 
tention must be called once more to the 
wonderful bass-baritone of Herr Weide- 
mann, of Vienna, who was the Wan- 
derer. Such a voice is indeed rare. And 
as the Wanderer demands less dramatic 
activity than dignified serenity, Herr 
Weidemann was an ideal interpreter of 
the part. 

The Royal Opera seems to have 
gained a very important acquisition in 
Herr Hencke, whose Mime was one of 
the striking features of the evening, 
while Herr Habich as Alberich was be- 
yond criticism. It goes without saying 
that Mme. Arndt-Ober, as Erda, and 
Claire Dux, as the Waldvogel, were mag- 
nificent. 

The twelfth festival performance at 
the Berlin Opera brought out the fourth 
of the “Ring” series, “Gdétterdim- 
merung.” The scenery and lighting 
effects were a cause for admiring won- 
derment. Herr Kraus’s Siegfried was 
satisfactory and the Boiinnhilde of Mme. 
Loeffiler-Burkhard was most dramatic. 
Frau Hafgren-Waag was an enticing 
Gutrune and of especial vocal excellence 
in the third act. Mme. Arndt-Ober sang 
Waltraute beautifully and with splendid 
dramatic power. Miss Dux was a charm- 
ing Woglinde and Mme. Erna Denera an 
ideal Norn. Indeed, one could only re- 
gret that this lovely voice could not have 
been heard in a réle more proportionate 
to its worth. Herr Wiedemann was a 
sympathetic Gunther, especially in con- 
trast with Herr Zottmayr, as Hagen. 
Herr Zottmayr was dramatically effec- 
tive, but painfully wanting from the 
vocal standpoint. 


Closing of Opera Festival 


On Sunday the Festival at the Royal 
Opera came to a close with a brilliant 
performance of the “Rosenkavalier,” 
with Frieda Hempel, Paul Kniipfer, 
Fraulein Artot de Padilla and Fraulein 
Rothauser in the cast, Kapellmeister von 
Strauss conducting. All the artists 
seemed extraordinarily well disposed. 
The evening had a special significance, 
not only as the conclusion of the Royal 
Opera Festival and this year’s season, 


but also as the farewell performance of ~ 


Fraulein Rothauser, who said good-bye 
not only to the Royal Opera but to the 
stage for all-time. She withdraws from 
the profession in full possession of all 
her artistic faculties. She has been a 
pillar of this institution for many years, 
and many of her impersonations are 
never to be forgotten. As recently as 


ten“years ago, -for instance, she had a 
monopoly of the réle of Carmen, ahd a 
more acceptable Carmen we have hardly 
ever seen. 

When Fraulein Rothauser appeared 
before the curtain after the second act 
she was deluged with floral ae and 
on this memorable occasion was also the 
recipient of a letter of appreciation and 
thanks from the Kaiser. All the artists 
of the Royal Opera joined to dedicate 
a ——— offering to their sister artis 
and Count von Huelsen himself show 
his recognition of her splendid work by 
letter and in person. 


Wolff Concert Announcements 


The concert director, Hermann Wolff, 
announces the following concerts, among 
others, for the coming season: 


Orchestra—Ten Nikisch concerts, four 
concerts of Philharmonic Chorus, Spier- 
ing and Fiedler concerts. 

Solo Concerts With Orchestra—Augus- 
ta Cottlow (conductor, Busoni), Egon 
Petri (conductor, Busoni), Ysaye, Ernest 
Schelling, Roderick White, Walter Kirch- 
hoff, ermine d’Albert, Eisenberger, 
Marteau, Franz Wilcek, Ignaz Friedman, 
Eddy Brown, Arrigo Serato. 

Chamber Music and Recitals—Fiedler 
Trio (new), Bohemian and Klingler 
quartets, Elena Gerhardt, Risler, Wiill- 
ner, Myscz-Gmeiner, Hostater, Jasha 
Heifetz, Telmanyi, Société des Instru- 
ments Anciens, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
Capet Quartet, Marie Carreras, Profes- 
sor Messchaert, Hess Quartet, Ernest 
Hutcheson (five concerts), Isolde Menges, 
Xaver Scharwenka, Howard Jones, Yvette 
Guilbert (three recitals), Paul Gold. 
schmidt, Emil Frey, Florizel von Reuter, 
Oliver Denton, Eduard Risler and 
Georges Enesco (duo), Pablo Casals and 
Alfred Cortot (duo) and Alexander 
Heinemann. 

The famous pianist, Vladimir de Pach- 


mann, who has not been heard in Berlin - 


for almost two decades, will give at least 
one recital here next Winter under the 
direction of Hermann Wolff. 


Marcella Craft at Brunswick 


Marcella Craft, the popular American 
prima donna of the Munich Royal Opera, 
recently sang as a guest at the Royal 
Opera of Brunswick as Madama Butter- 
fly and Marguerite in “Faust.” So 
great was her success, both with public 
and press, that she was immediately in- 
vited to return next May and give a 
series of ten to fifteen guest perform- 
ances. Miss Craft has accepted this 
offer and will return to this side after 


the expiration of her next season’s. 


American tour under the management of 
M. H. Hanson. 

A large reception was held yesterday 
afternoon at the Berlin home of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Hamlin. Of the many 
well known personages present there are 
to be inentioned: 


Mrs. James Gerard, the wife of the 
American Ambassador to Berlin; Mr. 
and Mrs. Max Fiedler, Sam Franko and 
his gifted protégé, the young violinist, 
Emily Gresser; Cornelia Rider-Possart, 
Robert Ruebeling, of the Chicago Opera 
Company; Mr. and Mrs. Frank King 
Clark, Helen Stanley, Marie Cavan, of 
the Hamburg Opera, Mrs. August Spa- 
nuth, Rev. Dr. Crosser, of the American 
Church of Berlin; the Rev. Dr. Dickie, 
of Berlin; Grace Nelson, of Chicago; 
Allan Hinckley, of the Chicago Opera, 
and wife; Mrs. Theodore Spiering, Louis 
Bachner, Alfred Szendrei, the former 
conductor of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, Professor Stillman-Kelley and 
others. O. P. Jacos. 





An application to the Supreme Court 
for the sale of Oscar Hammerstein’s new 
opera house at Fifty-first street and 
Lexington avenue to pay creditors was 
made July 2 by Davis Brown, Inc., 
which supplied Hammerstein with labor 
and materials worth $22,449. The plain- 
tiff alleges that $9,449 is still due. 





SEBASTIAN =~ 
ae Baritone 
Opera mique, Berlin; Nati 
Company, Montreal. ‘In Ameries 
1914-15. ent A. D. GOULD 
714 Kimball , cago. Limited 


Number of pupils accepted. 

“His voice is rich in color and sympat).1; 
in quality. He sang the Ww minal 
sonority and dramatic fervidity.” [30° 
ORD-HERALD, CHICAGO, FEBRUARY 3; 

“After Titta Ruffo, Chi has neve, 
heard a_ better baritone.’’—IT. TRIBUNE. 
APRIL 30. — 

“His French so were  delight/,)) »_ 
DAILY NEWS, CHICAGO. FEBRUAR) 4; 


ANN IVINS 


Lyric Soprano 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTO 
1451 Broadway New Yori. City 


LUDWIG Bs 


SCHMIDT 


BRILLIANT YOUNG VIOLINIST 


Mgt. R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Bro adway 
New York City 


Drewett 
PIANIST 


Concert Direction 


M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave. NEW York 


FLORENCE et 


McMILLAN 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH—ORGANiST 
AVAILABLE DURING THE 
SUMMER 


226 West 129th Street - - 
Tel. 4870 Morningside 


DUNNING SYSTE Improved Music Study 


for Beginners 











NORAH 








New York 





Normal training classes for teachers wil! be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning in Portland, 
Ore., June 22d; in Chicago, Aug. 10th; New York 
City, Sept. 14th. For particulars and booklet, ad- 
dress 11 West 36th St., New York City. By Mrs. 
Zay Rector Bevitt, April 20th, June 20th, Ang. 
20th, at San Diego, Calif. Address 3914 Third St. 
San Diego, Calif. By Miss Mary Armstrong, Feb. 


20th, May 2Cth, July 2nd, at Asheville, N. C. 
Address Propylaeum, Indianapolis, Ind. 


AUSTIN 


America’s Violinist 
Season 1914-15 now booking 











Address: 
THOMAS McGRATH, 
133 East 34th St., New York 
Phone, Murray Hill, 2239 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 


Telephone 2499 Columbus New York 


OSEMARY GLOS 


(ROSE) 
SOPRANO 


Concerts for 1914-15 now booking— 
mM OSCAR CONDON 
1111 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


ereemrmus HUSS 


ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 

Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 2”: Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quarteti: Ete. 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E, 150th St., N. Y. City 


VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellis‘ 
2514 Emerson Avenue So,, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


F SPOONER 


Pp 
TENOR 


” 
‘“‘The American Exponent of Bel Canto 
205 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
*Phone 6510 Columbus. 


AZAAZOM™ 























Le) eae 








Gonductor and Opera Coach 
WI L L i A vi AXT “T have found Mr. Axt the most efficient coach 


19 East 95th St., New York Tel. 1411 Lenox 


I have ever had.”"—Orville Harrold. 





MAXIMILIAN 
Concerts 








Western Representative: 


PILZER 


Personal Address, 101 W. 115th St., New York. 
MACK MUDD, St. Louis, Mo. 


VIOLINIST 


Recitals 
Tel. 8832 Morningside 








ASCHENFELDER, Piaiis! 


On Tour with Mme. Fritzi Scheff 
Address c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York. ; 


_— 





SAMETINI 


Holland’s Greatest 
VIOLINIST 
Management 

ALMA VOEDISCH 
3941 Rokeby St.,  Chicas° 
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METRONOME OUTDONE IN DEVICE 


INVENTED BY BONARIOS GRIMSON 


“Rythmikon” Beats Time Accord- 
ing to Prescribed Rhythms and 
Solves Perplexing Problems of 
the Music Student with Scien- 

: tific Accuracy 

HEELS, revolving with deadly 


regularity have always exercised — 


q peculiar fascination upon man. And 
it may be said further that the contem- 
plation of these revolving wheels by 
imaginative minds has resulted in numer- 
ous important inventions. 

Before many months the musical world 
will be generally apprised of a device 
which resulted from this perennial con- 
templ::tion of revolving wheels—a device 
which promises to work noteworthy 
changes in the study of music. It is 
called the “Rythmikon,” and its inventor 
is Bonarios Grimson, an English vio- 
linist, whose name will go down into his- 
tory more as an inventor than as a vio- 
jinist, although in the latter capacity 
he need make no apologies. 

Mr. Grimson has spent two seasons 
in America. If his time has not been 
occupied entirely with concert work he 
need have no regrets, for he has used 
it to better purpose. : 

The other day he walked into the 
office of MusicaL AMERICA to display his 
new invention, which may be described 
simply as a device to establish any given 
rhythm. The device has already been 
patented, a company has been formed 
to exploit it and now it remains for the 
violinist only to sit back and collect the 
royalties. : : 

Everyone who has ever studied music 
knows about the metronome. As early 
as 1696 executant musicians and com- 
posers employed the familiar pendulum 
device which records periods of time 
with scientific precision. But Mr. Grim- 
son has devised a machine which out- 
strips the metronome as does the modern 














M MARGUERITE FE 
The Distinguished American | 


Pianist 


Critical Viennese Opinions: 


Marguerite Melville is a pian- 
ist of the finest culture and of rare ar- 
tistic maturity. The noble lines of her 
appearance, the nobility of her arm and 
hands movements which in the most 
forceful passages ever bring forth the 
most velvety touch and never anything 
denoting main strength, her trills and 
Staccatos, pure and crystal-like, and 
her clear, unaffected and plastic read- 
ings are of such excellence as may be 
found only in those pianists who may be 
deciared to be masters of the very first 
rank! —Wiener Mittags-Zeitung, 


Jan, 25, 1914, 

‘he orchestral concert of Marguerite 
Melville was a musical treat and left a 
decp impression upon the large audi- 
ence. A great difference between this 


concert and many others of its kind: 
with her the purely musical dominates 
over mere virtuosity. Her impeccable 
technic and the richly-colored touch are 
Oniy means to an end, to the complete 
mastering of the spiritual contents of 
the work she is playing. .. . The 
F-1 ‘nor Concerto of Chopin gave her 
Wide opportunity to show her spontane- 
Ous temperament, soulfulness, warmth 
and pianistic elan. . . . —Neues 
Wiener Abendblatt, Feb. 3, 1914. 


2 Piano Concerto in E flat minor of 
iapounow! That was the event of Mar- 
Suerite Melville’s concert. - This 
Pobular and sympathetic pianist, 
equipped with all the qualities of the 
modern piano virtuoso was a splendid 
pioneer of this work. . . . In the 
cv. movement of Chopin’s F-minor 
a, icerto, played with wonderfully ten- 
the tone, the eminent musicianship of 
danish talented artist was beautifully 
oquonstrated. Marguerite Melville be- 
Senta to the most interesting and im- 
quite 2 Dianists of the day and stands 
lectuay Part. by her characteristic intel- 
‘Ctual and soulful interpretations.— 
cues Wiener Journal, Jan, 25, 1914. 


We must ve first place to Mar- 
ace Melville, who has a finished 
py touch capable of every modu- 
atthe and an exuberant impulsiveness, 
— ugh never giving way to exaggera- 
nor ’ rea becoming over-sentimental 
the bicklessly passionate, not even in 

: lggest climaxes. . . . —Wlener 

ntags Journal, Feb. 2, 1914. 
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Bonarios Grimson, the English Violinist, 
Who Has Invented a Unique Device 
for Recording Musical Rhythm 


arc light the flame of a candle. His 
“Rythmikon” will give you the precise 
pis pes one beat for any conceivable musi- 
cal composition. Not only will it give 
you the beat, but it will enable you to 
visualize the rhythm by seeing red 
circles appear and disappear with the 
requisite periodicity, ‘ 

All music students and teachers are 
conscious of the vexatious problems that 
arise in determining certain rhythms. 
But with Mr. Grimson’s device it is 
necessary merely to search for a key 
supplying the particular meter of music 
called for and to place it in a slide. 
Then the machine will tick with fascinat- 
ing regularity the exact rhythm that is 
wanted. 

It is not intended so much that the 
machine be operated simultaneously with 
the performing of music, but that the 
player or singer listen to the rhythmic 
beat before performing the tricky piece 
of music. He must listen for a few 
moments; soon the rhythm will have 
made a definite impression on his con- 
sciousness and the actual performance 
will follow without the mechanical effort 
that would otherwise be needed. 

Let us suppose that the student is 
attempting to master a composition in 





English Violinist Perfects Machine 
Which Enables Student to Vis- 
ualize as Well as Hear Peculiar 
Intervals Required in Certain 
Musical Compositions 


which the time is syncopated in a man- 
ner that defies practically the beating 
of time. With the aid of the “Ryth- 
mikon” it is necessary only to analyze 
the distribution of beats in a series of 
bars and adjust the machine to it. Then 
the student sets the machine going, with 
the result that the peculiar distribution 
of beats is recorded with mechanical ac- 
curacy. The subconscious mind quickly 
comprehends the peculiar rhythm and 
the problem is negotiated without dif- 
ficulty. 

In appearance the “Rythmikon” is not 
unlike the accepted idea of an infernal 
machine. It is like a cigar box and 
contains clock works, with a regulator 
or governor similar to those employed 
in talking-machines. By an adjustment 
operated from the outside any desired 
tempo can be obtained. Then there are 
a series of circular cards bearing per- 
forations about the size of a penny. By 
passing in front of a red background the 
revolution of these cards presents the 
periodicity of flashes called for by the 
particular rhythm. Simultaneously, by 
an arrangement of projections on the 
rear of the card, catching the mechan- 
ism of the machine, the striking of a 
bell is recorded, so that one may hear 
as well as see the interval. 


Bonarios Grimson is an English vio- 
linist who came to America two years 
ago to make his way in this country. 
He has experienced all the hardships 
which the transition implies. But he 
spent his spare time in perfecting the 
ines which has now taken practical ex- 
pression in the “Rythmikon.” 

“The idea occurred to me through 
watching revolving wheels,” he said to 
a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
“T was impressed by the inevitable regu- 
larity of motion and the thought struck 
me that in playing music if one could 
only break up this regular, circular rota- 
tion into certain combinations of beats 
the problem of rhythm could be solved 
for once and all. Gradually I experi- 
mented with wheels until I had perfected 
this box. Now I have organized a com- 
pany which will undertake the manufac- 
ture of the ‘Rythmikon.’ It will be on 
the market within a few months.” 





music rolls. $15 up. 








Tindale Cabinet Co. 


No. 1 West 34th Street, New York 
Please send me your DESIGN BOOK 
No. 5, explaining fully the advantages of 


Tindale Music Cabinets 


*“‘A Place for every piece; 

Every piece in its place.”’ 
Wide variety of designs, sizes and finishes. 
Cabinets for sheet music, music books and 
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VIDA 


LLEWELLYN 


PIANIST 


In America 
1914 - - 1915 


Concert Direction 


M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





R. E. JOHNSTON - PRESENTS 
By Courtesy of 


SENATOR AND MRS. 
WILLIAM A. CLARK 


ANDRE TOURRET 


French Violinist 


CAMILLE DECREUS 


French Pianist 
(Ysaye’s pianist for past two seasons) 
IN JOINT RECITALS 
CHICKERING PIANO USED 
All business communications should be sent to: 
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CONNECTICUT SANGERFEST 
DEVELOPS KEEN CONTESTS 


Seventeenth Annual Festivities Highly 
Impressive—Three Societies Tied 
for Principal Prize 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., July 1.—The sev- 
enteenth annual Connecticut Staats- 
Sangerfest, held here on June.29 and 
30, was among the most impressive in 
this city’s musical annals. The prize 
singing contest attracted an audience 
numbering approximately 5,000 to the 
spacious auditorium of the Casino. Gov- 
ernor Simeon E. Baldwin was present 
with other members of the State govern- 


ment, The contest was one of the most 
keenly fought ever given in connection 
with a sangerfest in this State. Abso- 
lute impartiality was insured by placing 
the judges in muslin booths in the gal- 
lery of the hall, screened from view 
and unable to see the singers as they 
marched upon the platform. 
The decision of the judges, Messrs. 
Spielter, Camperman and Claasen, was 
made public at the festivities held on 
the following day at Rivercliff. In the 
first class the Concordia Society of 
Waterbury, the Singerbund of Hart- 
ford and the Hermansséhne Mannerchor 
of New Haven tied for first place. The 
Liedertafel of Rockville had high score 
in the fourth class, while in the third 
the prize was awarded to the Lieder- 
kranz of Thomaston. The result in the 
second class is still in doubt, owing to a 
dispute. 
he assisting soloists were Vera 
Cameron Curtis, soprano, of the Metro- 
2 gg Opera Company, and Gwilym 
iles, baritone. Both were lavishly ap- 
plauded and responded with extra num- 
bers. Miss Curtis is a resident of this 
city. The Wheeler and Wilson band, 
L. F. Chermak, conductor, played works 
by Weber and Wagner. W. E. C. 
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TWO CENTURIES OF GLUCK 
On Thursday of last week occurred the two hundredth 


anniversary of Gluck’s birth. Excepting for a few 
special performances of “Orfeo,” “Armide” and “Iphi- 
genia in Aulis” in several European cities and a Gluck 
bi-centennial concert in Antwerp some weeks ago (at 


which the works of Wagner, Strauss, Debussy and sev- 
eral others figured almost as prominently as did those 
of the presumable hero of the occasion) there was 
nothing to apprise those who did not peruse their his- 
tories and dictionaries of music of the fact. The con- 
trast with the successive centenary celebrations of 
Chopin, and Verdi has been truly 
Striking. 

Manifestly, Gluck stands considerably aloof from the 
heart of the present generation. And to assert this 
while remaining fully sensitive to the chaste beauty 
and enduring charm of his work need not be treasonably 
construed. Moving and uplifting as he could often be 
in his grand simplicity, he did not, like his contem- 
porary, Mozart, that depth of genius, that 
lambent flame of inspiration, that engaging variety of 
ideas and that essence of humanity which at this day 
enables the latter to transcend the fetters and trammels 
of rigidly conventionalized and artificial formulas. One 
cannot help thinking how much earlier than proved the 
case the cause of the true music drama would have 
triumphed had the dramatic ideals of the one and the 
sheer musical greatness of the other been incarnated in 


Liszt, Wagner 


possess 


one individual. 

It was the bitterness of personal failure rather than 
such divine discontent as animated Wagner that caused 
Gluck to conclude the esthetic falsity of the ancient 
Italian operatic form. For many years a purveyor of 
this effete type of entertainment, he brought himself 
to realize after a disastrous series of failures that the 
sham and artistic untruth of the thing required ex- 


posure. As enunciated in the famous preface to 
“Alceste,” his ultimately evolved principles coincided 
with the doctrines of the Florentine “Camerata” over a 
century and a half earlier and of Wagner nearly a 
century later. Yet bold as their proclamation sounded 
in those days, Gluck was not always sufficiently uncom- 
promising to pursue them to their logical conclusion. 
His sense of the fitness of things revolted, for example, 
at the demand made by Marie Antoinette’s ballet mas- 
ter, Vestris, for a chaconne in the last scene of one of 
his Grecian operas. “When did the Greeks dance a 
chaconne?” exclaimed the outraged composer. ‘“Didn’t 
they dance it? Well, so much the worse for the Greeks,” 
replied the dancer. Vestris got his chaconne. 

The sincerity of Gluck’s reforms in co-ordinating 
music and drama did not, it is true, forestall the later 
monstrosities of Donizetti, Rossini and Meyerbeer. As 
Wagner said, he “taught the French nothing more than 
how to bring music into accord with the rhetorical style 
of French tragedy.” In his allegiance to the highly 
stilted type of French tragedy lies the secret of much 
of his seeming aloofness to-day. His figures are in 
general artificial, classical French far more than 
Greek, hence often stiff-jointed and antiquated. His 
music, too, could on occasion be stilted. And yet in its 
highest reaches it has a grace, a purity, a nobility 
that no change of musical customs can successfully 


efface. 





THE MOVEMENT TO SUPPRESS FAKE MUSIC 


TEACHERS 


Some musicians and music teachers of standing and 
repute, like Mr. Gustav L. Becker, who have labored 
faithfully for years to bring about regulation of the 
profession of music teaching by what they call “stand- 
ardization” seem to fear that the registration plan pro- 
posed by the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA at the Sara- 
toga convention and which was received with enthu- 
siasm may sidetrack or even nullify all their laudable 
efforts. 

In this we believe they are wholly mistaken. 

“Standardization” may come later. What is needed 
first is a system of registration which will go far to 
put the frauds and fakes, who have for years been the 
shame and curse of the musical profession, out of busi- 
ness. There are in the city of New York alone numbers 
of so-called “teachers,” especially vocal ones, who, with- 
out experience, knowledge or any proper equipment 
prey upon the ambitious and unsuspecting student by 
unscrupulous misrepresentation. Some of these teach- 
ers falsely claim to hold diplomas from foreign or 
American colleges or universities. Some falsely claim 
to have studied for years with eminent teachers here 
and abroad. Some falsely claim to have intimate per- 
sonal relations with well-known operatic and concert 
managers. 

All rob the student. Many ruin their voices as well. 
It is this class which must be dealt with first, before 
“standardization” can be made effective. 

Our Editor’s plan is that in applying for the right to 
teach the applicant must state his or her qualifications 
and swear to them before a notary public, with proper 
penalties for perjury. 

Even if “standardization” is made a State Law it 
would not meet the issue, especially if other States 
passed different laws to regulate the music teachers’ 
profession. 

In that case we should have the same confusion and 
evasion that now exists with regard to divorce. There 
is, however, a primary objection to standardization as 
an effective means by which to eliminate the frauds 
and fakes, and this objection does not seem to have been 
considered by Mr. Becker and his friends, who appear 
to think that all the musicians and music teachers have 
to do is to agree as to “standardization” and the Legis- 
lature will promptly pass a bill, making it a law by 
which all teachers will have to come up for a test as to 
their capacity. 

The State Legislature will do nothing of the kind. 

It might approve of “standardization,” if it could be 
shown that the great body of musicians and teachers 
were in favor of it, but it would certainly set a date 
ahead when the new law should go into effect, just as is 
done in matters of finance, of the tariff, of business 
regulation, etc., etc. It never would pass a retroactive 
measure; that is, a measure which would apply to all 
who are now teaching and who, unless they submitted 
to the test and satisfactorily passed it, would be 
promptly put out of business. 

Here we have the vital defect in any scheme of 
“standardization” as a means to eleminate the frauds 
and fakes in the profession. 

“Standardization” will come, in due time, in the musi- 
cal profession, just as it came in other professions, but 
first there must be some fair scheme of registration, 
which, without burden upon or offense to the legitimate 
profession, will go far to free it from the vampires who 
have too long disgraced it. 





Personalities 














A Prima Donna in the Stock Yards 


Florence Macbeth, the young American soprano, who 
made her American début during the past season with 
the Chicago Opera Company, paid a visit with her 
father to the stock yards in Denver, Col., when the 
troupe appeared in that city. The snapshot shows her 
taking a curtain call with the cattle chorus in the back- 
ground. 


Urlus—Since the close of his season at the Metro- 
politan Jaques Urlus has been singing with the Russell 
forces in Paris, at the festival in Mannheim, and at 
Frankfort and Cologne. 


Sembrich—Mme. Sembrich has left her home in Nice 
for her annual Summer vacation in Switzerland, and 
expects, as usual, to indulge in her favorite sport of 
mountain climbing. 


Zoellner—The Zoellner Quartet on its last tour, 
which included almost 100 concerts, was fortunate 
enough to complete every engagement without inter- 
ference from bad weather. 


Thibaud—During Jacques Thibaud’s coming Ameri- 
can tour he will be heard with the Boston Symphony, 
the New York Philharmonic and various other orches- 
tras, besides recitals throughout the country. 


Fischer—Emil Fischer, the Wagnerian basso and 
the most famous Hans Sachs of them all a generation 
ago, is at present in Europe for purposes of recreation. 
Herr Fischer is now seventy-six years old. He is not 
yet completely recovered from the illness that overcame 
him in New York two years ago. 


Dufault—Paul Dufault, the Canadian tenor, having 
returned from his successful tour of New Zealand, is 
now making a starring tour of the Australian common- 
wealth under the direction of Frederic Shipman. Mr. 
Dufault opened his Australian tour in Melbourne with 
such success that three additional concerts were added 
to the original season of three—six concerts in Mel- 
bourne within ten days. 


Bauer—Harold Bauer has arranged to arrive from 
Australia a fortnight earlier than was originally 
planned. He will reach San Francisco early in October, 
and will devote the balance of that month and the first 
of November to recital engagements before beginning 
his tour with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Other 
orchestral and recital appearances will keep him con- 
stantly engaged up to the fourth of January, when he 
will sail for Europe. 


Lerner—Tina Lerner’s youthful appearance has been 
responsible for many odd experiences, some of them 
amusing to the little pianist, and some decidedly ex- 
asperating. The fact that Miss Lerner has been before 
the public for seven or eight years makes it difficult for 
some local managers to realize that the trim and girlish 
little person who presents herself on the day of an en- 
gagement is actually the mature artist booked to ap- 
pear. The possession of a husband frequently serves 
still further to mystify—though the apparent ingenue 
has been a matron for several years. 


Lyne—The only way to overcome stage fright, ac- 
cording to the experience of Felice Lyne, the youthful 
American coloratura soprano, is “to know your part so 
well that nothing can trip you.” Miss Lyne tells the 
story of an associate in the Quinlan Opera Company, 
which toured the world last season. “He was our bass,” 
she said. “He would always get sick on the day of the 
performance. He would walk the floor. ‘I’m not 
nervous,’ he would say, ‘but I’m sick—I tell you, I’m 
sick! I can’t go on to-night. It wouldn’t be right. It 
wouldn’t be right to me or to the public.’ Then he 
would totter on the stage and sing magnificently.” 


Hofmann—Physical weariness has nothing to do with 
the failure or success of a concert-giver’s performance, 
in the opinion of Josef Hofmann. “There seems no 
reason, at least so far as we can trace,” said Mr. Hof- 
mann not long ago, in a newspaper article, “why some- 
times an artist is in a mood to play and again is not. 
My own experiences have proved that often when I felt 
rested, and had studied hard on what I was to do in 
public and was in good condition altogether, the result 
was negative. On the contrary, when I have been tired 
and seemed to have nothing to say musically, a sudden 
inspiration has helped me to worthy achievement. 
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NDER the caption of “Things That 
Never Happen” a newspaper car- 
toonist gives the instance of a _ vocal 
teacher who says to the “stupid who is 
about to invest in a few vocal lessons”’: 


“Ah, your voice is wonderful! Your 
last voca] instructor must have been a 
corker. [| really wouldn’t give you my 
humble services for fear of ruining your 
voice.” 

May we nominate the following candi- 
dates for this series: 

1. Operatic soprano (hearing a rival 
sing her favorite réle): “Isn’t her /solde 
a tragic masterpiece! And how well she 
sang the ‘Liebestod.’ Would that I had 
such nobility of gesture.” 

2. Concert artist (returning from a 
tour): “How was my business on the 
road? Terrible! Only one full house. 
The criticisms? All lukewarm, and not 
one re-engagement.” 

3. Returning opera star (to photog- 
raphers on dock): “Stop! I refuse to 
have my picture taken. Who knows, it 
might get into the newspapers.” 

4. Musical manager (speaking of vio- 
linist who is to be imported by rival man- 
ager): “That Fiddolini is a real artist. 
My man Scraper may have some appeal 
to the gallery, but as to musicianship— 
he’s not in the other fellow’s class.” 

5. Music critic (hearing premiére of 
new composition) : “The audience seemed 
to like the work, but I don’t. Still, my 
judgment is no more to be accepted than 
that of the public. It’s merely the opin- 
ion of one man and many in the audience 
are quite as well informed as I.” 

* * * 


Franklin P. Adams, the column con- 
ductor of the New York “Tribune,” has 
received his M. A. from his alma mater, 
the University of Michigan.—Daily 
paper. 

M. A. standing for MUSICAL AMERICA, 
of course. Thanks for the ad. 

ok * * 

In a Fourth of July celebration at 
Tammany Hall the exercises closed with 
“The Star Spangled Banner” by the as- 
sembled company, among which was 
Charlies F. Murphy, the sagacious Tam- 
many chieftain. 

It was noticed that the chief didn’t 
join in the anthem and a reporter asked 
one of Murphy’s friends: 

“Can’t the boss sing?” 

“Sure,” replied the friend. 
used to belong to a quartet.” 

“Then why doesn’t he sing the national 
anthem?” inquired the reporter. 

“Dunno,” was the reply. “Guess he 
doesn’t want to commit himself.” 

~ 


* x 


“Why, he 


Hocus—It must be a terrible thing for 
an opera singer to realize he is losing 
his voice. 

Pocus—It’s more 
doesn’t realize it.—“Judge. 

* oe * 

Mere symphony orchestra enthusiasts 
may be envious of the Kentuckians who 
have the privilege of hearing an organi- 
Kingman 


terrible when he 


” 


zation characterized in the 
Herald: 

“The band is getting on fine. At the 
concert Friday night they played No. 


10 in the black book and No. 23 in the 
red book and nobody missed a note—not 
even Salty Wilson, who is usually asleep 
half the time.” 
ae a 

Frederick Schlieder tells in the Console 
of an organist friend who was requested 
by his rector to select anthems and solos 
that would be compatible with the subject 
of the sermon. 

“Temperance” was to be the subject at 
one service, and the organist suggested 
as suitable, “Lo, every one that thirsteth” 


and “Crossing the Bar.” 
The rector replied that “double-cross- 











ing the bar” would be much more suit- 
able. 
*k OK x 

Last week we heard of a dairyman 
using music to stimulate the milk-giving 
properties of his cows, and now comes 
this news dispatch from Cincinnati: 

Bill Perkins, noted horse trainer, is a 
believer in music to soothe nervous 
racers. Perkins is at the Latonia race 
course and has installed a phonograph 
in his stable. The trainer says there is 
nothing like music to quiet a nervous 
horse just before it goes to the post or 
returns from a race. He says the ani- 
mals prefer ragtime. 

Ragtime? That’s discouraging. As 
soon as humanity has been uplifted 
musically the uplifters will have to start 
the process all over again—with the 
dumb animals. 








“That pianist has wonderful hair?” 

“Yes,” replied the theatrical manager 
in the Washington Star, “he is one of 
the most compact propositions I know 
of. Not only does he provide his own 
music, but he carries his own scenery.” 

xk * x 

“A musical enthusiast is one who will 
pass up @ ball game to attend a matinée 
performance of ‘Rigoletto.’ ’’—Owen Hat- 
teras in Smart Set. 

Or, perhaps, “one who goes out into 
the opera house lobby when the orchestra 
plays the ‘Cavalleria’ Intermezzo, and 
yet revels in a Bach fugue.” 

+ * * 

It was at a soirée musical, described in 
Sharps and Flats. <A singer had just 
finished “My Old Kentucky Home.” 

The hostess, seeing one of her guests 
weeping in a remote corner, went to him 
and enquired in a sympathetic voice: 

“Are you a Kentuckian?” 

And the answer quickly came: “No, 
madame; I am a musician.” 

* > * 

Old woman (buying a parrot): “S’pose 
you ’aven’t got one with any Caruso 
records, ’ave you?” 

* * * 

Lawton Mackall tells in the Century 
the “Life Drama of a Musical Critic,” 
in “four clippings.” That they are true 
to life is seen from the headings: 

1. Adolescence. From the Centerville 
Clarion: 

LOCAL TALENT MAKES SPLENDID SHOWING. 

2. Effervescence. From the New York 
Chronicle : 

GOTHAM ORCHESTRA PLAYS SCHNITZEL. 

Warmth of Oriental Color. 
3. Acquiescence. From Chronicle: 
“WASHINGTON” REPEATED. 

(Followed by description of 
folk in boxes.) 

4. Senescence. 
ing Spot: 

BASSOON 


society 

From New York Even- 

CONCERTO A RELIEF FROM 
MODERNISM. 

(Last paragraph: “The program in- 
cluded also a symphonic rhapsodie on 
cowboy melodies. As this is by an obscure 
native composer and has never been 
heard before, there is nothing to say 
about it.’’) 


The Weber’s 
International Prestige 


The strongest evidence of how wide- 


spread is the popularity of the Weber, 


is shown by the great demand for this 


famous piano abroad. This demand has 


become so urgent that one of the largest 


and best equipped factories in all Europe 


has been erected near London for the 


manufacture of Weber pianos. 


Such 


proof as to the prestige enjoyed by the 


Weber in Europe, is one of the most 


striking tributes that could possibly be 


paid to any piano. 


The Weber Piano Company 
AEOLIAN HALL 
29-31-33 West 42d Street, New York City 





“What’s the matter?” a colleague 
asked of the advertising manager, says 
the Topeka Journal. 

“Matter enough! The fools have placed 
Mme. Soprano’s testimonial for a cold 
cure on the same page with the an- 
nouncement that she had a sore throat 
and couldn’t sing.” 

¥ i + 

Observer heard one Philadelphia man 
say to another in the Broad Street Sta- 
tion: 

“T hear your wife has been taking sing- 
ing lessons.” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Well, what do you think of her voice 
since it’s been trained.” 

“Tt’s no better—but there’s a lot more 
of it.” 





Anticipating “Samson” 


“An amusing incident occurred at a 
provincial theater on the first night of 
the opera ‘Samson and Delilah,’ ” writes 
a Paris correspondent. 

“A ballet dancer having fallen ill, the 
second trombone’s wife acted as_ sub- 
stitute. Of ample proportions, the 
woman, owing to a false movement, 
lurched heavily against one of the main 
supports of the temple and in an in- 
stant precipitated the collapse of the edi- 
fice which Samson should have brought 
about half an hour later. Samson and 
the Philistines and the members of the 
ballet were entombed in the debris of 
the temple. The audience applauded 
tumultuously. Two members of the 
chorus were badly injured.” 


Albany Organ Recital for Clergymen 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 29.—Frederick 
Rocke, organist of All Saints’ Cathedral, 
gave an organ recital on Friday evening 
for the clerygmen attending the diocesan 
Summer school. His offerings included 
“Finlandia” by Sibelius and, by special 





request, “In Memoriam, Titanic,” and a 
group of Joseph Bonnet’s works. 
W. A. H. 
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HENDERSON ON SINGERS 





Eight Song Recitalists Appraised by 


Noted Critic 
66QNONGS and Song Singers” is a sub- 
ject that occupies W. J. Hender- 
son’s pen in a recent issue of Vanity 


Fair. The article contains portraits and 
descriptions of Lilli Lehman, Marcella 
Sembrich, Julia Culp, Elena Gerhart, 


Alma Gluck, Schumann-Heink and Mag- 
gie Teyte. The only masculine artist 
commented upon is Reinald Werrenrath. 
As Mr. Henderson remarks, “It has 
seemed to this writer at times that in 
the field of song concerts the women had 
the better of it, for there are no men 
who can attract such audiences as the 
women do.” 

Of Mr. Werrenrath, the noted critic 
says: “Reinald Werrenrath is one of the 
most gifted and cultivated song recital 
artists among the men. His voice is a 
baritone of light texture and has been 
most excellently prepared. In variety of 
color Mr. Werrenrath is a master, and he 
applies his tints with almost unerring 
judgment to the purposes of interpre- 
tation. His style is marked by manly 
sincerity, by virile emotion, but strength 
and grace. Intelligence in grasping the 
substance of a song and synthetic skill 
in composing a reading of it are shown 
in almost every number on one of Mr. 
Werrenrath’s programs.” 


Commencement Concert 


AMHERST, MAss., June 30.—Amherst 
College’s commencement concert on June 
21 was an exceptionally fine one, being 
given by a selected students’ chorus, as- 
sisted by a number of singers from 
Springfield and by the college orchestra. 
The latter was splendidly augmented by 
twenty players from the personnel of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. A feature 
of unusual interest was a new college 
hymn, “The Soul of Old Amherst,” com- 
posed. by Professor Bigelow to words by 
Professor Genung. It proved a dignified 
piece of part writing and was received 
with enthusiasm. 

Archibald Thompson Davidson, Har- 
vard University organist and choirmas- 
ter, has been reappointed to those posi- 
tions and also assured a life position on 
the college faculty. 
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MUSIC-DRAMA IN AMERICA AND GREECE 


Community Drama as Renaissance of Greek Drama—Striking Parallels—Greek Tragedy as 
Sacred Music-Drama—Democratic Evolution of American Form 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 














HE two great art-forms of the world 
which are most closely allied to 
Community Music-Drama are the music- 
drama of Wagner and the Greek drama. 
We have already seen how the Wag- 
nerian drama evolves into Community 
Music-Drama by the fulfilment of music’s 
relation to the whole man, and especially 
by the application to the Wagnerian 
form of a true democratic ideal, through 
which it becomes a drama which all 
can see and hear and in which all can 
take part. Also we have seen some- 
thing of the relation of the respective 


contents of these two dramas, of the 
relation of the myth to each, and have 
perceived the inevitability of their 
spiritual trend. 

Near as the Wagnerian drama is to 
us in point of time, and closely as it is 
interwoven with our present musical- 
dramatic developments, the Greek drama 
is even nearer to Community Music- 
Drama with respect of spirit, at least 
in certain important aspects; and if we 
take a sufficiently extensive view of the 
evolution of music-drama, we shall see 
the need of referring our music-drama of 
the future to the Hellenic civilization of 
two thousand and more years ago, as 
well as to the Teutonic civilization of 
yesterday. In the spiral of world-prog- 
ress we have, in point of dramatic art 
in relation to democracy, reached the 
crest of a cycle which finds its last 
parallel in the drama of Aeschylus and 
his colleagues. In fact, when our Com- 
munity Music-Drama steps forth from 
the music-drama of Wagner, it suddenly 
finds itself standing in a relation of 
singular intimacy with the Greek drama. 
As our object is to steer a true course 
into the future, taking what aid we can 
from the past, retaining its valuable 
offerings and rejecting its mistakes and 
limitations, it will be worth our while 
to probe a little this intimacy and dis- 
cover what we can of its meaning. 


Common Ground 


Upon the broadest ground, and with- 
out seeking, as yet, for points of differ- 
entiation, it may be said that the Greek 
drama and the American Community 
Music-Drama, as known in its present 
beginnings, fulfil strongly analogous, 
and indeed almost identical functions in 
the life of the people. If the Greek 
drama owed its origin to a primitive 
religious ceremony our present com- 
munity pageant owes its origin no less 
to a primary spiritual need—the need 
of a universal ceremony of brotherhood, 
joy and faith, in the creating and pro- 
viding of which there appears little to 
hope for from the church. The basis 
of such a ceremony has presented itself 
in the acclaim of the symbols of the 


LILA ROBESON 


CONTRALTO—Metropolitan Opera Co. 








New York American, Jan, 10, 1914.— 


Lila Robeson was cast for Fricka—her 
first appearance in the part. Her per- 
formance was marked by several 
commendable qualities, chief of which 
were a good appreciation of dramatic 
values, vigorous vocal ability and re- 


pose. 
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foundation of the State and the nation, 
and in the recognition of the national 
order as won and maintained under the 
laws of God. Upon this ground all ex- 
cept atheists and anarchists can unite; 
but even these are free to look on, and 
perhaps will ultimately be benefited 
thereby. The intense devotional feeling 
inspired in the people, in pageants I have 
witnessed, by the presentation of life 
in forms of beauty and order, especially 
as related to the existence and character 
of the nation, is one of their strongest 
features, and this spontaneous and in- 
deed surprising awakening of an emo- 
tion necessarily associated with the 
highest and deepest conceptions of 
human life, may be regarded as central 
to the entire conception of pageant and 
Community Music-Drama. As in Greece 
the content of the drama passed over 
from naive worship to the highest con- 
scious presentation of the moral order, 
of the relation of man to the gods and 
the State, so in America will our people’s 
drama depart from a crude and naive 
presentation of the symbols of State and 
religion, and aim constantly toward the 
representation of the highest condition 
of man under loyalty to our national 
ideals and in the light of our most un- 
clouded spiritual vision. Since in these 
matters, even at the beginning, lies the 
kernel of the content of our people’s 
drama, and not in any of its more super- 
ficial aspects as mere history or spec- 
tacle, it is this kernel which will hold 
the central place in the ultimate flower- 
ing, and because of this it is possible 
safely to predict a spiritual destiny of 
the highest order for Community Music- 
Drama. 
Conditions for Growth 


In its character as a religious cere- 
mony, the Greek drama possessed the 
advantage of being the perpetuation of 
a primitive religious ceremony, and held 
its place as part of the great Dionysiac 
festivals, which bore a particular rela- 
tion to the seasons, and occurred regu- 
larly at certain times in the Winter and 
Spring. This regularity of recurrence 
based upon a vital motive and intimate- 
ly related to certain times and seasons, 
was a fact of the utmost importance in 
determining the high development which 
the Greek drama reached. As has been 
already pointed out, it is this principle 
of regular periodic and ceremonial re- 
currence which has enabled the San 
Francisco Bohemian Club’s “Midsummer 
High Jinks” drama to be carried to a 
point of development beyond that of 
any other American creative dramatic 
enterprise. The founders of the “Par- 
thenia,” at the University of California, 
in Berkeley, have wisely recognized the 
force of this fundamental principle in 
inaugurating their drama of the passage 
from maidenhood to womanhood as an 
annual event, and have thus taken the 
best means to insure a high ultimate de- 
velopment of this festival. With Com- 
munity Music-Drama we have got no 
further yet than to give it sporadic and 
occasional existence, usually as an an- 
niversary festival for cities, although St. 
Louis has proposed some form of con- 
tinuation of its recent great “Pageant 
and Masque” for a certain period of 
years. Such isolated productions neither 
gain for the people what is to be gained 
from such ceremonies nor permit of a 
high and normal development of the 
ceremonies themselves. It is very seri- 
ously to be considered whether we shall 
be truly and safely launched upon the 
development of our people’s drama in 
America until it has become, in at least 
one locality, a periodic festival having 
as well defined a meaning for American 
life as the festival of Dionysus had for 
the Greek. The celebration of American 
holidays by a higher development of the 
festival in general is already a well ad- 
vanced movement, though still vague in 
its ideals. When some one American 
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holiday is regularly celebrated in one 
community by an adequate people’s 
drama, such as American poets and 
musicians are now capable of creating, 
we shall have begun the course which 
shall lead to the highest condition of 
the drama which we are considering. 


Nature of Greek Drama 


The Greek drama was an open-air 
sacred opera, with spoken dialogue, all 
song being sustained by the chorus, 
which, with its leader, remained per- 
manently on the stage, the action being 
carried by one, two or three actors with 
speaking parts. The chorus united dance 
with song. The Greek drama, as is well 
known, arose originally from this chorus, 
which in the primitive form of the cere- 
mony merely sang and danced about the 
altar of the god Dionysus. The chorus 
being the original principle of the drama, 
it remained, throughout the drama’s 
evolution, its centrai principle, and was 
undoubtedly its most popular feature. 
This fact is borne out not only by the 
testimony of students of the Greek 
drama, but by the fact that the Greeks 
themselves embodied not the dramatic, 
but the musical aspect of the form in 
the very name which they gave it, i. e., 
“tragedy.” “Tragedy,” by literal trans- 


lation “goat-song,” refers either to a- 


song in honor of Dionysus, to whom the 
goat was sacred, or to the presumably 
related fact that the actors were clad 
in goat-skins. Certain it is, at least, 
that the Greek drama was primarily not 
a play, but a song. As drama, it was 
music-drama, and a counting of the lines 
given respectively to the singers and the 
actors shows that about one-half and 
sometimes more than one-half of these 
were given to the chorus. Of the time 
required for performance probably the 
music occupied considerably more than 
half. Many of the dramatic incongrui- 
ties observed by students of the Greek 
dramatists are undoubtedly to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that to the audi- 
ence these events were primarily musi- 
cal, requiring not infrequently an un- 
satisfactory adjustment of the story to 
the needs of the all-important chorus. 


Above all, it is important not to con- 
fuse the meaning commonly associated 
to-day with the usual term “tragedy,” 
with the drama of the Greeks, which was 
distinctly a sacred lyrical performance, 
all the profounder and more intense emo- 
tions being expressed in choral song. 
Ernest Rhys has characterized the 
Greek drama as “a combination else- 
where unexampled, of the best elements 
of our serious drama, our opera, our 
oratorio, our public worship, and our 
festal recreations.” It would be dif- 
ficult to find better terms than these in 
which to state the elements which unite 
to make up Community Music-Drama. 
If the religious aspect of the latter is 
not, as with Greek drama, formal and 


“official,” it is none the less real, with an 
intense spiritual reality, and gives every 
indication of becoming continually more 
so at the hands of the reverent and 
sincere poets and authors who, with in- 
sight into the soul of the people, are de- 
voting themselves to the new people’s 
drama. Moreover, this drama, in its 
spiritual phase, has the advantage of 

resenting spiritual truth divested of its 
oo of ecclesiastical formalism and tra- 
dition, a fact which will not remain un- 


. appreciated by the people. 


Burdensome Traditions 


The same may be said of the dramatic 
and operatic aspects of Community 
Music-Drama. These also are presented 
in their clearest essence, without the 
cumbersome burdens of tradition, artific- 
iality and professionalism, which have 
at last rendered them distasteful and 
yntimely, in view of the present univer- 
sal desire to call forth the living spirit 
from the dead letter in all important 
issues of the day. The sincerity and 
vitality which have all but departed from 
the theatrical and operatic stages are, 
in fact, reborn in the people’s music- 
drama, and are given an immense vista 
of new and varied life. There is nothing 
to prevent this new musical and dra- 
matic life from rising to heights fully 
worthy of the exalted character of the 
Greek drama, while preserving, as that 
drama did, its universality of popular 
appeal. 

It will prove illuminating, having the 
nature of Community Music-Drama in 
mind, to examine Rhys’s comparison of 
opera with Greek drama, remembering 
that the originators of opera supposed 
that in that form they were bringing 
Greek drama to a new birth. Rhys 
points out that opera differs from the 
ancient tragedy in the following points: 
“(1) In not being essentially of a re- 
ligious character; (2) in not varying the 
musical with the declamatory element; 
(3) in dealing more in monody and less 
in choral singing; (4) in using the 
chorus freely, according to the nature of 
the action, and not being always en- 
cumbered with it; (5) in making the 
mere musical element so predominate 
that poets of the first order seldom con- 
descend to employ their talents in writing 
the text for an opera.” He might have 
added: (6) In presenting a merely 
physical and spectacular, instead of an 
expressive art of dance; and (7) in be- 
ing given indoors instead of in an open- 
air theater. It will be seen at a glance 
that almost these identical words could 
be used in showing the difference be- 
tween opera and Community Music 
Drama, which corresponds with the 
Greek drama in all except one of the 
above points, namely, the free employ- 
ment of the chorus, where the advan- 
tage remains with the new drama. By 
its spiritual significance our community 
drama separates itself utterly from 
opera, and inclines strongly toward the 
drama of Greece. 

The fundamental —s of com- 
munity drama from Greek drama _ in 
point of form, lies not in the mere free- 
dom of the modern manipulation of dra- 
matic means, but in the fact that our 
drama opens the stage itself to the peo- 
ple, as actors and singers—an evolution 
in democracy as well as in art. It is 
entirely possible that in our Commun- 
ity Music-Drama all that was best in 
the Greek drama can and will be truly 
reborn, and that to it shall be added all 
that is best in the spirit of the ages 
which have come between. 
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Cecil Cunningham’s “Interview” 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


I was made very unhappy by a so- 
called “interview” which appeared in the 
Boston American in May, then, to add 
to my sorrows, read “Mephisto’s” quota- 
tion and comment in the highly esteemed 
MusIcAL AMERICA. This correspondent 
whom I met at the opera house and who 
begged me for an “interview,” wrote 
what he considered a humorous article, 
with no regard for the truth. 

My friends know I didn’t say those 
things. But think of the countless 
thousands who read such an article and 
believed every word of it! They asso- 
ciate one with the sort of person who 
is flippant and “smart,” thereby ruining 
what little good impression was made 
by the fact that Henry Russell heard me 
sing (quite by accident) and engaged 
me for his season here. My climb up 
the hill has been hard and long. I’ve 
worked for years to accomplish what I’m 
now doing, and it is distressing to have 
a newspaper man trying to be humorous 
at my expense. 

I have had a very pleasant season here, 
singing in “Parsifal‘’ four times. On 
Sunday the maestro asked me if I could 
learn the réle of Berta in “Barber of 
Seville” by Tuesday night. I said I’d 
try. Well, I sang the réle, and in 
Italian, a language of which I know 
nothing, so you see that I’m serious and 
hard working, but who’d believe it after 
reading that “interview"? 

Sincerely yours, 
CECIL CUNNINGHAM. 

Paris, June 20. 





Opposed to Opera in English 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Since being a subscriber to MUSICAL 


AMERICA I have been very much inter- , 


ested in, as well as very much opposed 
to, the propaganda being made for opera 
in English. 

Why not have the opera in the lan- 
guage it originally was written in? What 
is the objection? 

For instance, take the opera “Aida”; 
why give it in any other language, be it 
French, German or English, than the 
original Italian form? 

It seems to me that all people who 
have studied both the translations and 
the original text will agree with me that 
in the former there are many ridicu- 
lously awkward clumsy phrases and sen- 
tences. 


Alice NIELSEN 
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It is often the case that while some- 
thing may be said in one language that 
sounds perfectly correct and refined if 
the same thing be said in another lan- 
guage the result is laughable and ab- 
surd. I am perfectly sure that many 
other persons, both musical and deep 
thinking, will support my ideas of opera 
in English. Ss. S. 





Endorse Idea that Music Teachers 


Should Be Registered 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Your suggestions for registration of 
music teachers of New York State, as 
mentioned in the issue of June 27 of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, is a splendid one, and 
we hope will be taken up by all of the 
States in the Union. 

The Kansas State Music Teachers’ 
Association will meet in Wichita, De- 
cember 2, 3 and 4. We expect to enter- 
tain a great number of music teachers 
of Kansas at that time. We have a 
musicians’ club organized in Wichita; 
practically all of the leading musicians 
of Wichita are members. This club will 
be very active in making the Wichita 
meeting in December a big success. 

The Kansas association is very enthu- 
siastic regarding better music, com- 
petent teachers, etc. At our last meet- 
ing, held in Topeka, we adopted plans 
whereby students attending our high 
schools may receive credits for the study 
of music outside the school by receiving 
instruction from some accredited, or reg- 
istered, teacher. This plan has been en- 
dorsed by local high school principals, 
as well as by the State Board of Edu- 
cation, and is now effective in a number 
of cities here in Kansas. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE LINDBERG, 
Secretary, Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association. 
Wichita, Kan., June 29, 1914. 





Nature of International Musical Society 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will you kindly publish in your 
columns information regarding the In- 
ternational Musical Society. 

Yours truly, 
SUBSCRIBER. 


The society, which was founded in 
1899, has over one thousand members 
in twenty different countries, with over 
100 members in the United States sec- 
tion. The society’s publications are two, 
a quarterly, which undertakes to make 
substantial contribution to the history, 
philosophy and theory of music, and a 
monthly, which presents briefer records 
of investigation, reports meetings and 
historical concerts in various countries, 
and gives systematic and thorough sum- 
maries of important articles from all the 
musical periodicals of the world. 

The society furnishes, by its triennial 
international congresses and the meet- 
ings of its national sections and local 
groups, effective media of association. 
The United States section holds one an- 
nual meeting in connection with the 
Music Teachers’ National Association. 
Local groups are already formally or- 
ganized at Ann Arbor (Detroit) and 
Boston, and informally at New York and 
Evanston (Chicago). 

Membership in the society is secured 
by payment of five dollars annually to 
the general treasurers, Breitkopf and 
Hartel, 22 West Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York City; or at Leipsic, Germany. 
This payment includes a subscription to 
the monthly and quarterly. Active 
membership in the United States section 
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is open to members of the International 
who indicate in writing their desire to 
be enrolled and pay an annual fee of 
fifty cents. The object of enlarging the 
American membership is to encourage in- 
dividual and group work in various 
fields. 

The officers of the United States sec- 
tion are: President, Waldo S. Pratt, 86 
Gillett Street, Hartford, Conn.; vice- 
president, P. C. Lutkin, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIll.; secretary, 
Leo R. Lewis, Tufts College, Mass.; 
financial secretary, Rossetter G. Cole, 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill.; execu- 
tive committee, the above officers with 
George C. Gow, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 





A Plea for Honest Criticism 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


If a real critic tells the truth about an 
amateur, the latter is offended; on the 
other hand if the critic writes a flatter- 
ing article for money or for personal 
reasons, the amateur is thereby made 
more egotistic and has less incentive to 
work until he becomes a professional. 

The critic is a hypocrite and the ar- 
ticle valueless and misleading to the 
reading public. 

Twice recently, I have gone to report 
a concert and left without writing a 
word. On one occasion a mezzo-soprano 
was to give a recital. The programs 
were given out, the flowers and automo- 
biles had been “arranged” for, the soloist 
was handsomely gowned but alas! she 
could not sing. It is sad to relate that 
many newspapers don’t consider a tri- 
fling little oversight of that kind of any 
serious significance but will give quite 
a glowing “write-up” of such an affair 
“just to please her friends, don’t you 
know.” 

Really, I cannot feel that to be popu- 
lar or to please one’s friends is as high 
an aim as to be loyal-to the great cause 
of musical progress and its fundamental 
purpose which is to spread a knowledge 
of music to the uttermost, among the 
poor, the ignorant and the wretched. 

A home artist and a foreign artist 
should receive exactly the same treat- 
ment from the musical critic if equally 
worthy, whereas there is a_ universal 
tendency on the part of the critic and 
the newspaper to laud the local artist 
unduly and to condemn the out-of-town 
professional out of all proportion to his 
sins. 

To illustrate: some time ago I had 
occasion to report a concert in which 
three musicians of nearly equal rank pre- 
sented the program. It happened that 
two of them had the same fault; one a 
musician from a neighboring city and 
one a local singer who had an advertis- 
ing contract in the daily paper for which 
I was writing. I treated the fault with 
equal gravity in the case of each artist. 
The newspaper in question printed all 
I had written about the out-of-town mu- 
sician but cut out the entire paragraph 
relating to the same fault in the home 
singer. Then my friends accused me of 
being unfair because I had censured the 
one and not the other. Verily, the mu- 
sical critic if honest has problems to face 
that the reader little guesses. 

After narrowing this subject down to 
two classes and declining to criticise the 
amateur, then the question naturally 
arises, when does the amateur become 
the profesional and thereby a profitable 
subject for criticism? Just as soon as 
he can present his theme intelligently 
and get his message across to the au- 
dience. He need not be a finished artist 
by any means; in fact there never was 
nor never will be a finished artist. 

The rating of a musical artist ought 
not to be based primarily upon social 





standing, personality or popularity but 
certainly upon ability to perform or as 
a business man would say, “to deliver 
the goods.” 

A musical criticism should include the 
following points: It should be a report 
of the event, more or less exhaustive, 
according to the space at command, a 
consideration of the program as _ to 
quality, construction and the character 
and meaning of each number. The main 
defects of the artists should be faith- 
fully pointed out and suggestions made 
that will overcome these defects, if ob- 
served. The most admirable and beauti- 
ful features must be just as carefully 
noted and praised. No other desire ex- 
cept a love of music and a desire to pro- 
mote good music and aid the musician 
musically should actuate the criticism. 

With what patience I can command 
I am awaiting the day when competent 
critics will be loyal to the cause they 
represent and when musicians every- 
where will be sufficiently intelligent to 
appreciate honest criticism when they 
are so fortunate as to receive it. 

Akron, O., July 1, 1914. M. H. F. 








Astounding Success of 


GITTELSON 


in London 


DAILY CHRONICLE, May 25th, 1914.—A 
clever new violinist, Mr. FRANK GITTEL- 
SON, was heard at Bechstein Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon. He has a fine warm tone 
and excellent technique, and his playing re- 
veals a good deal of poetic feeling and tem- 
perament. There was much to be admired 
in his playing, with Mr. Charlton Keith at 
the piano, of the Cesar Franck Sonata, of 
Which a romantic and finished rendering was 
given. In the Bach Chaconne and Saint- 
Sden’s Rondo Capriccioso, Mr. Gittelson 
further showed his gift to great advantage. 
TIMES, May 25th, 1914.—The young vidlin- 
ist who played at Bechstein Hall on Satur- 
day afternoon had, we think, been heard 
only once before in London, and that was at 
a recent Sunday afternoon concert at the 
Albert Hall. His recital gave a much better 
opportunity of appreciating his power. He 
played Franck’s Sonata with Mr. Charlton 
Keith, Bach Chaconne alone, and some other 
solos with piano accompaniment. Techni- 
cally, his performance ranked high and his 
powers of musical expression only seemed 
less than his technical ability because his 
judgment is not yet fully formed. He 
showed exuberance and enthusiasm for his 
music and the wealth of tone, variety of 
color and sureness of phrasing were remark- 
able evidences of his ability. 

TELEGRAPH, May 25th, 1914.—Prior to 
Saturday, Mr. Gittelson’s only appearance 
in London had been at Mme. Melba’s recent 
concert at Albert Hall, and, though his play- 
ing then made a fine impression, it is also, 
of course, hardly to be expected that a vio- 
linist should be able to show of what he is 
really capable on such an occasion or in so 
vast a building. At his recital at the Bech- 
stein Hall on Saturday afternoon he haa 
better opportunities, and he availed himself 
of them to the full. A pupil of Prof. Carl 
Flesch, he has been trained in a good school, 
and he allies a thoroughly sound technique 
with much natural ability. At present he 
is a little inclined to strain after originality, 
and what came very near to being a fine 
performance of Bach's Chaconne was some- 
what marred by changes in tempi. HIS 
TONE WAS OF GREAT PURITY AND 
BEAUTY, HIS PART PLAYING WAS AD- 
MIRABLY CLEAR. In Cesar’ Franck’s 
Sonata, where liberties might be permitted 
up to a certain point, he seemed less in- 
clined to take them, and the performance, in 
which he associated with Mr. Charlton 
Keith, while quite straightforward. WAS 
ONE OF GREAT DIGNITY AND MUSICAL 
BEAUTY. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE, May 25th, 1914.— 
A very interesting violin recital was given 
at Bechstein Hall on Saturday afternoon by 
Mr. Frank Gittelson, an artist very reserved 
in expression, but still strongly capable of 
allowing one to feel that there is even more 
in his performance than any careless recog- 
nition of its merits might presume. His 
reticent treatment of the Cesar Franck’s 
Sonata was only a superficial quality. Deep 
down, his imagination was at work, and the 
realization of the work WAS EXACTLY IN 
THE SPIRIT THAT THE BELGIAN MAS 
TER MIGHT HAVE CONCEIVED. 


Wolfsohn Bureau, | W. 34th St., New York 
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WHEN WEINGARTNER MET WAGNER 


An Event that Impressed Itself Vividly Upon the Vienna Com- 
poser-Conductor’s Memory—A Pen Portrait of the Great 


Richard at Wahnfried in 1882 








BERLIN, June 18.—The London Daily 
Mail publishes interesting reminiscences 
of Wagner in an article entitled “How I 
Saw Richard Wagner,” by Felix Wein- 
gartner. Weingartner speaks of his 
first impression of Wagner as having 
been obtained in a “Parsifal” perform- 
ance at Bayreuth in 1882, and goes on 
to describe how he had been informed 
that, by leaving one’s card at the Villa 
Wahnfried, one might expect an invita- 
tion to the social gatherings at the Wag- 
ner home. He writes: 

“The servant noted my address and on 
the same evening I received a printed 
ecard, ‘Herr and Frau Richard Wagner 
have the honor to announce that they will 
receive,’ etc. 

“TI decked myself out in my best clothes 
and proceeded to the Villa Wahnfried, 
where a brilliant company had assem- 
bled. Frau Cosima, who still had a 
youthful appearance, with her luxuriant 
blonde hair, did the honors and Wag- 
ner’s two half-grown daughters and 
Siegfried—then a boy of twelve—were 
also present. Liszt was there that even- 
ing, too, and, as I had met him in Wei- 
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mar but a short time before, he acknow]l- 
edged my presence with a kindly greet- 
ing and asked me when I would pay him 
another visit. 

“T happened to be standing at a door 
through which Liszt had just gone out, 
when the opposite door opened and Wag- 
ner suddenly entered. With consider- 
able waving of arms and a torrent of 
greetings, he fell on Liszt’s neck, the con- 
trast in height between the two men be- 
ing almost ludicrous to behold. Wagner 
then took Liszt’s arm and walked with 
him to the reception room, where Wag- 
ner mingled with the crowd, apparently 
in the best of humor. He wore a frock- 
coat and held an opera hat in his hand, 
now and then balancing it closed on his 
head. Here I was able to study him to 
better advantage. 

“His figure was rather corpulent, but 
well proportioned, despite his shortness. 
His hands and feet were not large, and 
even his head, with its markedly im- 
pressive features, was in keeping with 
the rest of his body. His eyes were 
of changeable color, sometimes unusually 
light and then again burning darkly 
with a strange fire. His hair was gray. 

“Yet Wagner did not give one the im- 
pression of being a man of nearly sev- 
enty. His great vivaciousness made him 
seem much younger. A foreign prince 
had given him that very morning a deco- 
ration and at first he let his dog prome- 
nade around with the order suspended 
from its neck. Later he donated the 
decoration to a certain prima donna who 
was present. 

“T was presented to the master by 
Heinrich Porges, who had trained the 
chorus of the Flower Maidens in the 
performance of ‘Parsifal’ alluded to 
above. I was nineteen years old at the 
time and my heart beat not a little as I 
stood before the mighty one. 

“ “Well, have you seen “Parsifal” yet?’ 
asked the master and acknowledged my 
affirmative answer with a friendly smile 
and the words: ‘You are still such a 
young man—just now, only the Flower 
Girls interest you. But be careful not to 
lose your heart to them!’ He then in- 
quired about my studies and held out his 
hand at parting. As I turned to go, he 
called after me again in his unmistakable 
Saxonian accent, ‘But don’t lose your 
heart to the Flower Maidens.’ 

“The next and last time I saw Wagner 
was at the wedding of von Biilow’s 
daughter Blandine with Count Gravina. 
Wagner and Liszt sat together in the 
church, Liszt with a preoccupied air and 
Wagner, who seemed to find the preach- 
er’s sermon of interminable length, rest- 
less and ill at ease. In the famous yel- 
low overcoat, his high hat on his head, he 
left the church with his wife, coming 
right alongside of me, and answering 
my respectful greeting with a friendly 
nod.” O. P. ds. 


Jenny Dufau Sails for Europe 


Jenny Dufau, of the Chicago Opera 
Company, sailed for Paris, July 1, on 
La Savoie. Her European activities will 
include several appearances in opera and 
concert. During August Miss Dufau will 
rest at her home in Alsace. Her concert 
season in America will open October 2. 
Miss Dufau will again sing principal 
coloratura rédles with the Chicago com- 
pany and also with the Boston Opera 
Company. Her annual New York recital 
will be given in January. Charles Lur- 
vey has been engaged for the Dufau con- 
cert tour. 





Sir Francis J. Campbell, Blind American 
Musician, Dead in London 
_Sir Francis J. Campbell, a blind musi- 
cian and a native American, died in Lon- 
don, England, on June 30. He was born 
in Tennessee in 1832 and lost his sight 
when four years old. It was intended to 
train him for a trade at a school for the 





blind which he attended in Nashville, but 
he picked up a good deal of music from 
what his companions had learned and 
later went to Leipsic and Berlin for ad- 
vanced study. Being an abolitionist, he 
was unable to make his career in Ten- 
nessee and so turned to Europe. In Lon- 
don, with Dr. Armitage, he founded the 
Royal Normal College and Academy of 
Music for the Blind and became its prin- 
cipal. He was twice married. He was 
knighted in 1909. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG’S ARTISTS 


Strong Concert Roster for Season of 
This Manager 


Annie Friedberg presents a strong list 
of artists for the coming season, head- 
ing the roster with Carl Friedberg, the 
German pianist, and Arrigo Serato, the 
Italian violinist, who will make their first 
American tours. She again has four 
leading Metropolitan Opera artists, 
Frieda Hempel, coloratura’ soprano; 
Jaques Urlus, tenor; Herman Weil, bari- 
tone, and Carl Braun, all of whom will 
do concert work before and after the 
opera season. 

Other artists under her management 
are Lillian Wiesike, lyric soprano, sec- 
ond American tour; Adele Krueger, dra- 
matic soprano; Lilly Dorn, mezzo-so- 
prano; Nana Genovese, mezzo-soprano; 
Bertha Christians-Klein, dramatic  so- 
prano; Margaret Shirley, soprano; 
Mary Adele Case, contralto; Umberto 
Sorrentino, lyric tenor; Earle Douglas 
La Ross, American pianist; Samuel 
Mensch, American pianist; Margerite de 
Forest-Anderson, flutist. 











American Pianist Back from Berlin 


Ralph Leopold, the young American 
pianist of Berlin, who will spend his va- 
cation in this country, arrived here on 
the Potsdam, July 1, in the company of 
his uncle, Newton D. Baker, mayor of 
Cleveland. Mr. Leopold will return to 
Berlin September 1 to resume his teach- 


ing. 


MUNICH CELEBRATES 
BIRTHDAY OF STRAUSS 


Cycle of the Operas Presented—Stokow- 
ski to Conduct Festival Con- 
cert—Honors for Galston 


MUNICH, June 20.—In honor of the 
fiftieth birthday of Richard Strauss, the 
Munich Court Opera gave the Strauss 
operas for one whole week. On Wednes- , 
day evening Strauss himself again con-~ 
ducted “Elektra,” with almost the same 
cast as a month ago. On Monday even- 
ing an innovation was introduced, when 
“Death and Transfiguration” was played 
before the production of “Salomé.” 

Leopold Stokowski is to conduct one 





of the festival concerts in the Tonhalle 


this Summer, and his wife, Olga Sama- 
roff, will play, and Mme. Charles Cahier 
will sing with the orchestra. August 11 
is the date set, and for this occasion the 
orchestra will be enlarged to ninety men. 

The pianist, Gottfried Galston, has 
just returned from his concerts in Paris. 
He has had the unusual distinction of 
being booked for a return engagement of 
two concerts with orchestra at the Con- 
servatoire. While in Paris he played 
also at a musical evening in the home of 
the Grand Duke Cyril of Russia. 

In his recent Russian tour, Herr Gal- 
ston played as far south as Tiflis in the 
Caucasus, where he gave his well-known 
cycle of five concerts. After the last one 
the enthusiasm knew no bounds. The 
audience made him gifts of silverware, 
and he was carried on the shoulders of 
his admirers to his carriage. 

Next year Herr Galston will spend al- 
most all his time in Russia. His wife, 
Sandra Galston-Droucker, will play in 
the Volga towns this Fall. 

MuRRAY SHEEHAN. 





George Hamlin, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Company, has been engaged by 
the Amateur Music Club of Chicago for 
his first Chicago recital, March 1, 1915. 
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of the evening. 


Mme. Calvé and Mlle. 
suited the part. 
distinct success. 


Daily News. 


Bizet’s opera on Saturday. 


OTTILIE 


Metzger -Lattermann 


Famous German Contralto 


Recent English and Scandinavian Successes 


Reports of the Press: 
KOPENHAGEN 


The famous singer, Madame Ottilie Metzger-Lattermann, gave 


a concert to a full house yesterday. 
putedly in the first rank of singers. 


Herr Lattermann.—Aftenposten. 


tions of that réle it is possible to imagine. 


ing us the animal side of the cigarette girl. 
Carmen than Frau Ottilie Metzger, 
her performance is a piece of finished art. 


part, and reminding us that this cigarette factory hand's ideas of 
morality and honesty were decidedly primitive.—Standard. 


Mme. Metzger belongs undis- 
Her splendid, rich voice of 


A 
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Exclusive Management:— HOWARD F. POTTER, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


decided alto character is used with great dramatic effect. The 
warm applause developed into the greatest enthusiasm at the close 
Mme. Metzger was especially finely assisted by 
LONDON te 
Frau Ottilie Metzger's Carmen was one of the best impersona- = 
She sang with extraor- = 
dinary passion and verve, earning repeated applause.—Daily Mail. = 
Frau Ottilie Metzger's Carmen may be placed among the 2 
very few impersonations of the part which have any dramatic truth. 2 
Marie Gray have hitherto been the most = 
successful Carmens we have seen in London. Frau Metzger hasa = 
fine voice, and the timbre of it, whether naturally or by intention, = 
She was the “‘Realistic’’ Carmen, bent on show- 2 
Frau Metzger made a = 
She sang in French and the others in English— 1 = 
For many a long season Covent Garden has not seen a better 2 
who sang the title part of = 
* * Though a newcomer, Frau = 
Metzger must have had considerable experience particularly in the = 
opera in question, on the Continent, for, vocally and dramatically, = 
Without standing too = 
much in the limelight, a fault of many Carmens, the singer never = 
loses the opportunity of driving home her own conception of the 2 
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PAOLO GUETTA 


Verdi. 
Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove—Ediz. G. Ricordi & Co. 


On the Examining Board at the Conservatorium G. 
Il canto nel suo meccanismo—Ediz. U. Hoepli. 
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Via PASSARELLA 7 MILAN, ITALY 
Author of: 


ot wich ALESSANDRO BONCI wzts: 


Dearest Master: 


The ideas you express on the teaching of singing in your ‘‘Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove’ 
and to mine, 


so exactly to those of the true School, 


wish, for the sake of the revival of this Italian Art, that all may follow them. 


Parma, 21st Sept., 1913. 
corresponds 


that as well as congratulating you most heartily. I 
Alessandro Bonci. 
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MANY IMPORTANT 
BOOKINGS MADE FOR 
MYRTLE THORNBURGH 























Myrtle Thornburgh, Soprano, of New 
York 


Myrtle Thornburgh, the New York 
soprano has been booked for appearances 
in Toronto, Buffalo, Scranton, York, Pa.; 
Paterson and Trenton, N. i and ‘other 
places next season. She will be soloist 
at Ocean Grove, August 15, when the 
“Elijah” will be given under the direc- 
tion of Tali Esen Morgan and will also 
sing several times during the Summer 
with the Marine Band, both at Ocean 
Grove and Atlantic City. In the latter 
part of October, Miss Thornburgh will 
fill eight concert engagements in and 
around Rochester. 





Close of Fond du Lac Series 


FoND pu Lac, Wis., June 29.—The 
Beethoven Trio, which consists of Jean- 
nette Loudon, pianist; Carl Brueckner, 
‘cellist, and Otto B. Roehrborn, violinist, 
appeared in the final recital of the 
artists’ series presented to Fond du Lac 
music-lovers through the generosity of 
Mrs. E. P. Fitzgerald at the Fitzgerald 
home. Mr. Roehrborn was unable to ap- 
pear and Willy Leonard Jaffe, the Mil- 
waukee violinist, substituted. The pro- 
gram included the Beethoven Trio, op. 
97; Elegia Scherzo, by Arensky, and the 
Adagio Scherzo of Godard. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald will resume the series in Sep- 
tember. M. N.S. 


That the path of an opera translator 
is not a bed of roses is indicated in the 
fact that a fund is being raised in Lon- 


don to purchase an annunity for Alfred 
Forman, who translated “Tristan” and 
“Parsifal,” and whom Wagner addressed 
as “noble friend,” but who now finds 
himself retired from a long career in the 
service of the Post Office without a pen- 
sion or other means of subsistence. 


MME. LANGENDORF GAINS 
DRESDEN OPERA SUCCESS 


Received with High Favor in Introduc- 
tory Appearances—A New Con- 
ductor at the Opera 


DRESDEN, June 20.—Mme. Frieda 
Langendorf has been most cordially re- 
ceived here as a member of the Royal 
Opera. The contralto on several occa- 
sions has proved her strong vocal and 
histrionic abilities, justifying at the very 
start the reputation that preceded her. 
Mme. Langendorf has appeared as 
Brangdne in “Tristan” (Eva von der 
Osten being the /solde), as Ortrud, as 
Watraute in “Gotterdimmerung,” and in 
other parts, invariably winning high 
favor with both press and public. 

Richard Strauss’s fiftieth birthday 
was observed by a brilliant perform- 
ance of the “Rosenkavalier,” the fore- 
most singers of the Opera taking part, 
such as Eva von der Osten, Minnie Nast, 
Seebe, Ermold, Zador and others. Herr 
Kutzschbach conducted. 

The Opera management meanwhile 
has engaged a new conductor from Buda- 
Pesth, Kapellmeister Fritz Reiner, who 
is brimful of temperament, artistic en- 
thusiasm and lofty ideals. This is just 
what we want. He has scored an im- 
mense success here in “The Jewels of 
the Madonna,” “Rigoletto,” ‘“Tann- 
haduser” and other operas. It is expected 
that he will fill, bye and bye, the gap left 
by von Schuch’s death. 

The Russian baritone, George Bak- 
lanoff, formerly of the Boston Opera, 
appeared here with huge success as 
Rigoletto and as Scarpia, his remark- 
able histrionic abilities matching his 
finished vocal performances. 

Anna Pavlowa and her company have 
likewise repeated former successes here. 
Mme. Pavlowa will return next season. 
Several other operatic lights will be 
heard in the Fall and Spring, among 
them Caruso, Baklanoff, Forsell, Jad- 
lowker and Ticcover. The soloists of 
the symphony concerts in the Opera 
House will be Paderewski, Hubermann, 
Fraulein Schiirmann, ’cellist; d’Albert 
and others. 

Novelties to be produced next season 
are “Die toten Augen,” by d’Albert; 
“Elga,”’ by Lendwar; “Legend of 
Strauss,” R. Strauss; “Die Schmieden 
von Kent,” by von Kaskel; “Armer Hein- 
rich,” Pfitzner, and “Amore dei tre Re,” 
Montemezzi. One of the revivals will be 
“The Daughter of the Regiment,” with 
Liesel von Schuch (who has been en- 
gaged as a member of the Opera) in the 
title rdle. 

The last concert of the season took 
place on June 15, under the manage- 
ment of Natalie Haemisch. Two re- 
markable concert singers, Frdulein von 
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Alda and La Forge Prepare 
Year’s Program in Paris 











Frank La Forge, composer, pianist, accompanist, in Paris. 


The picture on the left shows 


him memorizing away from the piano, a method he employs in committing works for 


public performance 


ARIS, June 17.—Mme. Frances Alda, of the Metropolitan Opera, and Frank La 


Forge, the American pianist, 


paring for their 


composer 
forthcoming concert tour of 
‘cellist of their company, is in Russia visiting at his home. 
in time to go to America with them in the early Fall. Mr. 
Alda are already preparing their programs for their 


and accompanist, are in Paris pre- 
America, while Gutia Casini, the 
He will rejoin them 
La Forge and Mme. 
many concerts. Mr. La 


Forge will leave Paris about the middle of July and will spend his vacation in visit- 


ing places of interest in Europe. 


The combination of these three artists was so 


successful last year that they have already been largely booked for next season. 





Otterstedt, alto, and Friulein Matthei, 
soprano, were heard and both did ex- 
quisite work. <A young ’cellist, Carry 
Streuli, displayed fine musicianly quali- 
ties. A. I. 


SPOKANE SYMPHONY CONCERT 


Second of Season’s Outdoor Programs— 
Music at Catholic Ceremonial 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 20.—The sec- 
ond Spokane Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert last Sunday afternoon attracted a 
considerable crowd at Natatorium Park. 
George A. Stout conducted with ability. 
The president, H. W. Newton, announced 
additional support for the orchestra and 
a satisfactory financial showing. 

Among the items were the “Lustspiel”’ 
of Kelar Bela, “‘“Vienna Woods,” Strauss; 
“March of Homage” from “Sigur Jor- 
salfar,” Grieg; “Birthday Festival 
Music,” Carl; overture from “Oberon,” 
Weber, and march from “Aida,” Verdi. 

The installation of the first Catholic 
Bishop of Spokane, on Thursday, at “Our 
Lady of Lourdes,” was made the occasion 
for one of those imposing ceremonies in 
which music plays such an important 
part. The massed choirs of the Catholic 
churches, trained and directed by Joseph 
D. Brodeur, made a_ splendid effect 
throughout the service. The procession 





of the clergy was heralded by the stir- 
ring strains of Gounod’s Prelude _in- 
scribed to Joan of Arc, written for 
trumpets and organ. The Solesmes ver- 
sion of the Gregorian Chant, sung by the 
ecclesiastics of Gonzaga College, pre- 
ceded Schmid’s Mass in A, with Nellie 
Odegard at the organ. During the of- 
fertory the “Tu es Petrus,” by Rousseau, 
made a solemn and beautiful impression. 
The Prelude of Gounod was repeated as 
a recessional. M. S. 





Eleanor Perry, dramatic soprano, of 
Chicago, sang in “Thais” at Enghien, 
France, June 27, and obtained a success. 
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WHY PITTSBURGH DEMAND 
FOR MUSIC HAS WANED 


Director McCullum, of Mozart Club, 
Places Blame Upon Nickelodeon 
and Dance Hall 


PITTSBURGH, July 6.—When the nickel- 
odeon and other cheap amusement places 
have had their run, J. P. McCullum, 
director of the Mozart Club, believes that 
there will be a better chance for good 
music to be appreciated in Pittsburgh. 

“I do not like to say it,” said he to- 
day to a MUSICAL AMERICA representa- 
tive, “but the truth of the matter is that 
people are not as much interested in 
good music to-day as they were twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. I can ascribe 
it to one influence in particular—that of 
the nickelodeon and the dance. Years 
ago we had no trouble at all to fill such 
places as Old City Hall for a perform- 
ance by the Mozart Club and other or- 
ganizations and artists at $1.50 a seat 
or more, but it is difficult to do so to- 


day. 

“Outside of a few of the great artists, 
it is hard for anyone to fill the audi- 
toriums for high grade concerts, and 
those who go to hear the best artists do 
so more out of curiosity than anything 
else. The day of the big musical events 
will come back. The cheap amusement 
is having its day now, but it will not 
always be thus. 

“The Mozart Club brought good artists 
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to Pittsurgh last season and, if it had 
not been for kind friends, we would have 
suffered financially. I might make a 
better success if I lowered the standard 
we have set, but I do not intend to 
sacrifice the best in music for the sake 
of making money for the club. We set 
our standard high at the beginning and 
that is where we are going to keep it 
regardless of the nickelodeon, dance hall 
or anything else.” E. C. S. 





Chautauqua Music Season Opens 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 5.—During 
the Summer season at Chautauqua 
which opened on July 1, concerts are be- 
ing given regularly on Monday and Fri- 
day evenings and Wednesday after- 
noons, with organ recitals on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons. There are 
over twenty open air band concerts at 
the twilight hour and musical festival 
week, July 27 to August 1, will offer a 
treat. Alfred Hallam will again direct 
things musical at Chautauqua. He al- 
ready has his choir organized and en- 
thusiastically at work. The personnel 
of the Summer music school faculty re- 
mains much the same as last year, and 
those present at the faculty reception of 
last evening were Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Hallam, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hutcheson, 
Frank Croxton, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Washburn, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Shattuck, Henry B. Vincent, James Bird, 
Austin Conradi, Lynn B. Dana, Olin 
Downes, Ross Hickernill, Sol. Marcosson, 
Eliza McWoods, Edward R. Hawley and 


Elmer L. Brown. The quartet for the. 


July period is Elizabeth Parks, soprano, 
Mme. Nevada Van der Veer, contralto; 
Reed Miller, tenor, and Gwilym Miles, 
bass; Henry B. Vincent, resident organ- 
ist, was heard for the first time this 
season in a delightful organ interlude 
on July 5. L. B. D. 





Schubert Program at Vassar Institute 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., June 29.—A dis- 
criminating audience gathered on June 
24 at Vassar Institute, the attraction be- 
ing a program made up entirely of works 
by Schubert. Before the musical part 
of the program was reached Mary E. 
Carter gave a talk on the father of the 
modern lied. Various representative ex- 
amples of his creations were presented 
by pupils of Louise Virginia Gorse. As- 
sisting the young soloists were F. D. W. 
Connelly, basso, and John G. Waelde, vio- 
linist. Miss Gorse was an efficient accom- 
panist. 





Novelties for Florence Austin’s Recital 


Florence Austin, the violinist, will 
leave New York in July to spend her 
vacation at home with her parents in 
Minneapolis. Miss Austin will again give 
a New York recital at Molian Hall in 
October, on which occasion she will pre- 
sent a group of “Poems” by the gifted 
young American composer, Cecil Bur- 
leigh, which are dedicated to her. On 
the same program will appear other 
novelties and also a Porpora sonata, Carl 
Goldmark’s famous suite and the big 
Vieuxtemps Concerto in D Minor. 
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MME. LA PALME STAR OF 
CONCERT IN SPRINGFIELD 


Operatic Soprano Carries Off Honors 
Before an Audience of 2,000 
Persons 

SPRINGFIELD, MaAss., July 2.—Featured 


by the presence of Mme. Beatrice La 
Palme, soprano of the Century 





Opera Company of New York City,. 


the concert given by the St. Jean Bap- 
tiste Society in the Auditorium on the 
evening of June 24 marked the last 
musical event of the present season. 

Although the Music Festival on May 
18 and 19 was the last official musical 
event in the city the annual pupils’ re- 
citals dragged well along into June, the 
closing concert on the 24th signifying 
to Springfield music-lovers that nothing 
worth while of a musical nature would 
be forthcoming until next Fall. 

Associated with Mme. LaPalme on the 
program were Mme. Claudie Rhea Four- 
nier of Providence, R. I., contralto; 
Arthur Plamondon of Montreal, Canada, 
tenor; Dr. Adelard Harpin of Worcester, 
Mass., basso, and Mlle. Anna Babette 
Eichorn of Boston, violinist. Mme. La- 
Palme easily carried off the honors of 
the evening, her beautiful voice with 
its wide range being particularly effec- 
tive in the prison scene from Gounod’s 
“Faust.” 

Again in the duet, “Légéres Hiron- 
delles” from “Mignon,” with Dr. Harpin, 
Mme. LaPalme demonstrated conclusive- 


ly that as a concert soloist she is fitted 
to rank with the headliners both in this 
country and abroad. Dr. Harpin was 
heard to advantage in “Au bruit des 
lourds marteux d’airain,” by Gounod, - 
and again in “Les Deux Grenadiers,” by 
Schumann. An audience of more than 
2,000 filled the large hall. V. H. L. 





Ralph Kinder at Chautauqua 


PHILADELPHIA, July 2.—Ralph Kindery 
the well known church and concert 
organist and choir director of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, and famed as a com- 
poser of music for the pipe organ, has 
been engaged for a series of organ re- 
citals, to last through ten days, at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., beginning August 10. Mr. 
Kinder left by auto on Wednesday of 
this week, with his family, for their 
Summer home at Bristol, R. I., expect- 
ing to return here July 18. After his 
engagement at Chautauqua Mr. Kinder 
will again accompany his family to 
Rhode Island for the remainder of the 
Summer, resuming his local work early 
in September. 





Mary Garden Settles Columbus Suit for 
$800 


A Columbus, O., despatch to the New 
York World on July 2 said that Mary 
Garden had paid the Women’s Musical 
Club of Columbus $800 damages for her 
failure to appear before that organiza- 
tion last Winter according to a contract. 
She was sued for $1,000. Her attorneys 
settled the case. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR 
MISSOURI TEACHERS 


Tests for Vocal Instructors Adopted 
by State Association at 
Convention 


St. Louis, July 6.—A committee, of 
\.hich Alexander Henneman of St. Louis 
was chosen chairman, was appointed by 
the president of the Missouri Music 
Teachers Association a year ago to draft 
a vocal standard for those of its mem- 
bers who wished to gain a certificate 
indorsed by the Association, recommend- 
ing them as vocal teachers. 


At the successful meeting which 
closed June 26, the following exami- 
nation was proposed and unanimously 
accepted. 


Examination Test for Voice 


PIANO—It shall be demanded of the 
applicant to play from memory the ma- 
jor and minor scales, in all keys, and 
play at sight an accompaniment to a 
vocal selection equal in difficulty to the 
“Lost Chord” by Sullivan. 

HARMONY—To be examined on inter- 
vals, scales, the construction and pro- 
gression of major, minor and dominant 
seventh chords and their inversions. The 
resolution of all dominant sevenths: 
Cadences with triads and dominant 
sevenths and their inversions. 

VoicE—To pass a fair examination 
on the anatomy and physiology of the 
chest, the throat, and the head. To sing 
in English, with correct breathing, pro- 
nunciation, phrasing and understanding, 
an easy operatic selection by Mozart and 
one by Wagner, an oratorio selection by 
Handel and one by a modern composer: 
a song by a German and an American 
composer. 

HEARING—To detect tones sung off 
pitch and state whether too high or too 
low. To detect throaty, nasal, closed and 
open tones, chest and falseto tones in a 
man’s voice, and chest, middle and head 
tones in a woman’s voice. To sing at 
sight an easy vocalise using any sol fa 
system. 

RHYTHM—To write two measures in 
4-4, 3-4, 6-8, 9-8, 12-8, and 2-2 time, em- 
ploying notes and rests of different time 
values, mark the principle accents and 
beat the time, using the accepted direc- 
tions in conducting. 

PHONETICS—To pronounce correctly 
the vowel sounds and consonants of the 
English language. 

PsYCHOLOGY—To pass an examination 
on matter contained in the abridged edi- 
tion of William James’ “Psychology” or 
“My Voice and I” by Clara Rogers, or 
some similar work. 

PEDAGOGY—To pass an examination on 
matter contained in the “Principles of 








GANAPOL SCHOOL WINS ESTABLISHED 
ARTISTIC POSITION IN MIDDLE WEST 

















Group of Teachers and Graduates of Ganapol School of Musical Art, Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapol, Director, in Center 


ETROIT, MICH., June 29.—With in- 
creased numerical strength, the 
Ganapol School of Musical Art closes 
its season, holding an established artistic 
position in the Middle West. About forty 
concerts were given during the season 
in the school’s private music hall, in- 
cluding vocal, piano and violin recitals 
by faculty and students. The enrollment 
for the season was 550 pupils and the 
graduating class numbers twenty-one. 
Boris L. Ganapol, director of the 
school, has full charge of the vocal de- 
partment. Mrs. Ganapol and George 
Shortland Kempton, the former Philadel- 
phia pianist, jointly conduct the piano 
department. Another prominent mem- 
ber of the faculty is Hildegard Brande- 
gee, the violinist, pupil of Thomson and 
Auer. The Ganapol staff has included 
such artists as Elsa Ruegger, ’cellist; 
Edwin Hughes, the American pianist, 
now in Munich; Henri Matheys and Ed- 
mund Lichtenstein, violinists, and Lewis 


Richards, pianist, from the Brussels Con- 
servatoire. 

The commencement exercises were 
held at Ganapol Music Hall, June 18. 
The list included two _ post-graduates, 
nine diploma graduates, and ten received 
teacher’s_ certificates. Mr. Ganapol, 
director, addressed the class on “The 
Value of a Musical Education.” Diplo- 
mas and certificates were presented the 
following: 

Laura Henkel, Edna Mary Smith, Winifred 
Spiers, Isabel J. Mandell, Jane M. Garaghty, 
Estelle M. Lewis, Sylvia Simons, Claire C. 
Burtch, Harry Matlock, Edith E. Davis, Mrs. 
A. D. Mitchell, Leona McCurdy, Susan D. 
Copland, Florence P. Turner, Isabella H. Hen- 
dry, Hilda L. Lee, Mirah H. Cohen, pianists ; 
Marguerite Thorne, Florence D. Whitely, 
violinists; Olive L. Raynor and Dorothy K. 
Rauth, vocalists. 


The following day, Mr. and Mrs. Gan- 
apol entertained the graduates and mem- 
bers of the faculty at a garden party on 
the lawn surrounding their home, where 





Teaching”. by W. W. Charters, or some 
similar work. 

GENERAL EpuUcATION—The applicant 
must have heard at least two oratorios, 
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two symphony concerts, and not less 
than six great solo artists, be able to 
speak and write English grammatically 
and give evidence of fair intelligence and 
individuality. 

At the same convention, the standard 
for organ was also accepted. E. R. 
Kroeger was chairman of the committee. 
The Association now holds examinations 
for voice, piano, violin and organ. 


Salvator Issaurel to Continue Teaching 
in Montreal 


MONTREAL, July 6.—Salvator Issaurel, 
husband and teacher of Beatrice La 
Palme and teacher of singing in the 
Canadian Academy of Music, denies a re- 
port published in \New York that he will 
open a studio and opera classes there 
next Winter. It is authoritatively stated 
that M. Issaurel will remain in Montreal 
and at the academy for another year, at 
least. KLINGSOR. 





the above picture was taken. The names 
from left to right are as follows: 

Top row, Dr. Emil Rosinger, Henri 
Matheys, Giuseppe Paradiso, George Short- 
land Kempton. Second row, Claire C. Burtch, 
Sylvia Simons, Mabel McLane, Alena K. 
Mayrs, Grace K. Hutchings, Mrs. A. F. Pike, 
Beulah M. Ward, Grace lL. Barber, Marion 
R. Morton, Mrs. F. E. Cooley, Ada May, Ada 
L. Gordon, May E. Preston. Third row, Jane 
M. Garaghty, Estelle M. Lewis, Isabel J. 
Mandell, Winifred Spiers, Mrs. Boris L. Gan 
apol, Boris L. Ganapol, Laura Henkel, Hilda 
Lee, Marguerite M. Thorne, Olive L. Raynor, 
Edna Mary Smith, Harry A. Matlock. Bot- 
tom row, Beth Levin, Edith E. Davis, Rachel 
Ganapol, Isabella Hendry, Florence D. White- 
ly, Dorothy K. Rauth, Elizabeth Rohns, 
Theodosia Eldridge. 
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Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 
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“Mr. Mannes brings tones from his violin amazingly ’cellolike in depth and mellowness. 
Mannes has a touch particularly fresh, clear and sym 


there is sincerity and depth of emotion, while Mrs. 
pathetic.’’—Detroit Tribune, January 29, 1914. 
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/NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





TALY has been interesting itself in 
musical forms other than opera dur- 

ing the last few years. The work of such 
men as Zandonai, Bianchini and Mor- 
purgo, in the field of the art-song, and of 
Alfano, de Sabbata and several others in 
the realm of orchestral composition, has 
shown convincingly that the land which 
fathered a Palestrina and a Scarlatti is 
once more desirous of freeing itself of 


purely operatic leanings. 

Another Italian now comes forward, 
Franco Da Venezia, who is the com- 
poser, it is learned, of a very interest- 
ing ‘“Konzertstiick,” for piano and 
orchestra. This musician is represented 
in the new Schirmer issues by six piano 
compositions of unusual merit.* 

Signor Da Venezia shows first of all 
an individual manner of expressing his 
musical ideas. He is a modernist, to bg 
sure, yet his modernity is of the kinu 
that attracts rather than repels. The six 
pieces are a bewitching “Air de Danse,” 
C Minor, Con grazia, three-four time; 
an atmospherically conceived “Caravane 
et Priére dans le Désert,’” A Minor, 
Moderatamente mosso, two-four time; an 
“Intermezzo,” E Major, Allegretto con 
moto, six-eight time; “Un Soir a Bura- 
no,” E Minor, Allegretto espressivo, six- 
eight time; “L’Ile des Morts,” E Minor, 
Lento e mesto, three-eight time, and 
“Humoresque,” F Sharp Major, Assai 
vivace, four-four time. 

It would be unfair to judge these 
works from the printed page alone. Such 
an examination would scarcely do them 
justice. All six of them in the hands 
of an efficient concert pianist should be 
worth while. 

There will be those who prefer the 
swinging rhythm of the “Air de Danse,” 
and others who will find most interesting 
the hollow arpeggios—with the third 
omitted—in the opening section of the 
“Caravane,” in which there is a five- 
four prayer movement, superbly fash- 
ioned. The “Humoresque,” too, is not- 
able, with its finely pianistic passages 
and its full, round melody in the left 
hand. Perhaps none of the pieces is as 
significant, however, as “L’Ile_ des 
Morts,” an elegy of poignant sadness, in 
which Signor Da Venezia has uttered a 
message truly great. His tone-painting 
here is that of a master. 

The pieces, as a whole, are fairly dif- 
ficult. They are not for the average 
amateur, who will neither be able to 
play them nor understand their meaning. 
But to the serious pianist, who loves 
modern music, who believes in harmonic 
progress (and yet insists that those per- 
sons who write piano music should write 
it pianistically) the work of Da Venezia 
will endear itself at once. 

* * * 


ORDON BALCH NEVIN, member 
of the famous Nevin family, has 
accomplished in a new anthem, “O Love 
the Lord,” his desire to put some real 
music in anthem form. Working along 
clear and uninvolved melodic lines, Mr. 
Nevin has set for mixed voices with 
organ accompaniment verses from the 
Thirty-first Psalm and has accomplished 





*“Air de Danse,” “Caravane et Priére dans 


le Désert,’”’ “Intermezzo,” ‘‘Un Soir a Burano,”’ 
“L’Tle des Morts,” ‘“‘Humoresque.”’ Six Com- 
positions for the Piano. By Franco Da Vene- 
zia, op. 22. Published by G. Schirmer, New 
York and London. Prices 75 cents the first 


three, $1.00 each the fourth and sixth, 60 
cents the fifth. 
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his task in an admirable manner.{ 
There is much of the devotional in his 
music, and it may also be praised for 
its musicianly character. The first part, 
which is a Moderato in E Major, is well 
contrasted with an Allegro con brio, 
opening in A Minor. There is an effec- 
tive alto solo in E Minor, Andante 
solenne, after which the original move- 
ment returns, completing the form. The 
work is well within the ability of an 
average choir. 

Mr. Nevin also has an anthem for male 
voices, with accompaniment ad _ lib., 
called “Jehovah Save Us by Thy Hand,” 
in which he has given expression to some 
simple ideas in a praiseworthy way. The 
piece may also be sung as a secular part 
song, “Go Youth Beloved,” as the latter 
text is printed under the sacred text in 
the edition. 


* * x 


NDER the title, “Old Favorites,” the 
Oliver Ditson Company§ has 
brought out new editions of many stand- 
ard songs which have been sung into the 
hearts of thousands of persons. An ex- 
cellent new edition of Claribel’s “I Can- 
not Sing the Old Songs” now appears 
in settings both for high and medium 
voices. 

New sacred issues are the low edition 
of Alfred Wooler’s “The Homeland,” the 
medium key of Lillian Tait Sheldon’s 
“The Ninety-and-nine,” and the low key 
of A. H. Ryder’s musicianly adaptation 
of “From Thy Love as a Father,” from 
Gounod’s “Redemption.” There is a fine 
edition of Paladilhe’s popular “Psyche” 
in the medium G Flat, as well as the low 
version of Tschaikowsky’s “At the Ball,” 
one of his most attractive songs. The 
English translation of the Paladilhe song 
is an excellent one by Frederick H. 
Martens. 


* * + 


_— Boston Music Company advances 

in its series of albums Reynaldo 
Hahn’s “Songs in Gray,” a set of songs 
which has been admired for many years.+ 

Reynaldo Hahn’s work has exerted a 
charm because of the natural poetic feel- 
ing it reveals and its melodic appeal 
rather than through any pronounced har- 
monic individuality or profundity. Of 
this set of songs, which number seven, 
all to wonderful poems of Paul Verlaine, 
only the “L’Heure Exquise” has become 
universally popular. It is perhaps the 
most unified of the group, its conception 
on an ostinato figuré being as musicianly 
as it is appealing. 

There is a sadder note, one that recalls 
the pensive Tschaikowsky in the “Chan- 
son d’Automne,” and good melodic writ- 
ing in “Paysage Triste.” The setting of 
“En Sourdine” lacks atmosphere, and is 
all too direct for the thought expressed 
by the poet, while M. Hahn seems to 
have forgotten his poetic insight alto- 
gether in the direct music he has writ- 
ten for “La Bonne Chanson,” a poem 
that fairly teems with glories of the 
loftiest kind. 

The album, however, is attractive and 
will give pleasure to many. The original 
poems have been rendered into English 
with a considerable degree of success by 
M. Louise Baum. The edition is for 


medium voice. 
* OK x 


IR EDWARD °« ELGAR’S | recent 
morceau, “Carissima,” appears in 
editions for violoncello solo with piano 
accompaniment and for organ solo, from 
the Elkin press.{ C. Warwick Evans has 
made the ’cello transcription and has 
fingered and phrased it carefully. The 
organ transcription is from the pen of 
Dr. Hugh Blair and is also well man- 
aged. It will be very effective in both 
arrangements. 


{“O Love The Lord.” Anthem for Mixed 
Voices with Organ Accompaniment. By Gor- 
don Balch Nevin. Published by the William 


Maxwell Music Co., New York. Price 15 
cents. “Jehovah Save Us By Thy Hand.” 
Anthem for Male Voices. By Gordon Balch 
Nevin. Published by the Theodor Presser 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price 10 cents. 

§SECULAR AND SACRED SONGS FOR A SOLO 
VOICE WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. Pub- 
lished by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

*‘Songs in Gray” (Chansons Grises). 
Seven Songs for a Medium Voice with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Reynaldo Hahn. Pub- 
lished by the Boston Music Company, Boston, 
Mass. “‘The Boston Music Company Edition, 
No. 210.” Price 60 cents net. 

t“Carissima.”” By Edward Elgar. Tran- 
scribed for Violoncello with Piano Accom- 
paniment by C. Warwick Evans. Price ‘75 
cents. Transcribed for the Organ by Dr. 
Hugh Blair. Price 60 cents. Published by 


Elkin & Co., Ltd., London. G. Ricordi & Co., 
New York. 


MONG the new song issues advanced 

by the Schirmer press|| are 
“Autumn Song,” by T. Hilton-Turvey; 
J. C. H. Beaumont’s “If I Were” and 


“Just My Bairnie Lad,” and Reginald de ~ 


Koven’s “Love’s Messenger” and “When 
Dreams Come True.” 

T. Hilton-Turvey is represented fur- 
ther by an attractive little “Scottish 
March” for the piano; James H. Rogers, 
every ready with new compositions, no 
matter what the season of the year, has 
three little pieces for piano, Gondoliera, 
Moto Perpetuo and Tempo di Minuetto, 
all excellent as teaching material in the 
earlier grades. 

There appears also a _ composition 
called “Cantilena from Prelude and 
Fugue in E Major,” by one Horace Wad- 
ham Nicholl, op. 31, No. 1. It is appar- 
ently original for viola solo with piano 
accompaniment, since the score for that 
little played solo instrument is engraved 
over the piano part. Included in the edi- 
tion, however, are solo sheets for violin 
and ’cello, as well as for viola. It is not 
an important contribution to the litera- 
ture. -— ** 


SONG that will win many admirers 

in America, as well as in England, 
where it has been sung recently by Mme. 
Pauline Donalda, is Ellen ‘Tuckfield’s 
“Little Playmates.’| Miss Tuckfield, 


|‘‘Autumn Song.”’ By T. Hilton-Turvey. 
Price 60 cents. “If I Were,” “Just My Bairnie 





Lad.” Two Songs for a Solo Voice with 
Piano Accompaniment. By J. C. H. Beau- 
mont. Price 50 cents each. ‘‘Love’s Messen- 
ger,” “When Dreams Come True.” Two 
Songs by Reginald de Koven. Price 60 cents 
each. “Scottish March.” For the Piano. By 
T. Hilton-Turvey. Price 60 cents. ‘‘Gondo- 
liera,” ‘‘Moto Perpetuo,” “Tempo di Minu- 


etto.” Three Compositions for the Piano. By 
James H. Rogers. Price 50 cents each. 
“Cantilena from Prelude and Fugue in E 


Major.” For Viola (Violin or ’Cello) with 
Piano Accompaniment. By Horace Wadham 
Nicholl, op. 31, No. 1. Price $1.50. Published 


by G. Schirmer, New York and London. 

q‘‘Little Playmates.’’ Song for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Ellen Tuck- 
field. Published by Boosey & Co., London. 
Price Two Shillings Net. 


who has recently been acting as Mme. 
Donalda’s accompanist, is a cousin of 
Francis J. Tuckfield, London correspond- 
ent of MUSICAL AMERICA and is a very 
gifted young woman. 

The song, which is in the style of some 
of our own Ethelbert Nevin’s songs, is 
well written and has an ingratiating 
melodic flow. Simplicity marks it 
throughout. It is very singable and is 
effectively set for the voice. It is pub- 
lished for high, medium and low voices? 

* * x 
SCHERBERG, HOPWOOD 
& CREW, LTD., the London music 
publishers, offer new songs in Haydn 
Wood’s “A Flower Girl’s Song,” Merlin 
Morgan’s “The Longshore Lass” and 
Percy Elliott’s “Mate o’ Mine.”+}+ It 
would be pleasant to praise these songs, 
but, as a matter of fact, they stand as 
convincing proof of the low state to-day 
of the British song—not the kind of 
song which Arthur Hinton, Cyril Scott, 
Hamilton Harty and Roger Quilter write, 
but the kind that we can only call “bal- 
lad.” They are the sort of thing that 
the British “ballad composer” turns out 
in quantity. Particularly disappointing 
is Mr. Wood’s song, for he is capable of 
writing better music than this. 
x * x 
HE OLIVER DITSON COMPANY is 
to be commended for having in- 
cluded in its series of organ composi- 
tions two of César Franck’s lovely com- 
positions for the “king of instruments.” 
Franck is still too little known and ap- 
preciated in this country and therefore 
all efforts to bring out his works in edi- 
tions that are readily accessible to the 
public should be welcomed. 

The pieces are an “Andantino in G 
Minor” and a “Verset in F Minor,” two 
sketches which show the great Belgian 
master in a wistful vein. They are homo- 
phonic in style, beautifully melodious and 
worthy of performance in recital and also 
as offertories in church. A. W. K. 


+7“A Flower Girl’s Song.” Song by Haydn 
Wood. “The Longshore Lass.’”’ Song by Mer- 
lin Morgan. ‘Mate o’ Mine.” Song by Percy 
Elliott. Published by Ascherberg, Hopwood & 
Crew, Ltd., London. Price 1 Shilling Six 
Pence net each. 

t“Andantino in G Minor,” ‘“Verset in F 
Minor.” ‘Two Compositions for the Organ. 
By César Franck. Published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. Prices 60 
and 30 cents each, respectively. 
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BOSTON COMPANY’S PARIS SEASON ENDS BRILLIANTLY 


Rosa Raisa Praised in Glowing Terms for Her Singing in ‘‘ The Masked Ball’’—Amato Gives Strik- 
ing Proof of His Versatility—A Particular Ovation for the Baritone in “‘ Pagliacci ’’—Ferrari- 
Fontana Sings “‘ Tristan’’ Successfully in German—*‘ Musical America’s’? Last Reception of the 


Season in Paris 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Paris, 17, Avenue Niel, 
June 20, 1914. 


foe the performance in aid of the 

sufferers from the Empress of Ire- 
land disaster, given by Henry Russell’s 
forces at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées on Wednesday the program con- 
sisted of “The Secret of Suzanne,” by 
Wolf-Ferrari, and Verdi’s “Masked 
Ball.” 

This performance was in some ways 
one of the most remarkable yet given 
by the Boston Opera Company in Paris, 
chiefly because it marked the Paris 
début of Rosa Raisa, a young Polish so- 
prano who has recently had much suc- 


cess at Covent Garden. This young 
artist, who, I understand, has only just 
attained her majority, has a voice of such 
extraordinary power and brilliance that 
dozens of operatic experts who heard 
her sing on Wednesday immediately pre- 
dicted for her a great career. 

Here indeed is a new operatic star of 
the first magnitude! One hears few 
voices like this in a lifetime. It is a 
voice that completely fills the largest 
auditorium, that sends a thrill through 
the hearers with every note, that 
astounds with its tremendous volume and 
compass. Of course, as might be ex- 
pected, in view of the extreme youth 
of the singer, the voice has many rough 
edges which only careful study can 
eliminate, and the new prima donna has 
much to learn histrionically, but the won- 
derful voice is there all the same, and it 
is a thrilling experience to hear it even 
in its present condition. The audience 
showed its enthusiasm for the singer in 
the right fashion, and, as it appears that 
Mile. Raisa failed to make any great im- 
pression in Chicago last season, all the 
more credit is due Mr. Russell for giv- 
ing her her present opportunity. 

The remainder of the cast of the 
“Masked Ball” was exceptionally fine. 
Signor Amato appeared as Renato, and 
in the scene with Adelia (Mlle. Raisa) 
the two rose to great dramatic and vocal 
heights. 


Martinelli in Good Form 


Signor Martinelli, as Riccardo, sang 
in his customary excellent manner. From 
a musicianly point of view it is one of 
his best parts. He “died” exceptionally 
well and he has not been heard in such 
fine voice before this season. 

Mme. Eleanora di Cisneros delivered 
herself of the sepulchral tones of the 
gipsy in convincing fashion. Felice 
Lyne made her second appearance this 
season after her triumph in the “Barber 
of Seville” as the page, Edgar. She 
tripped about the stage with much celer- 
ity and gave the two principal arias de- 
lightfully. The audience was largely 
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Anglo-American and that was probably 
why “The Secret of Suzanne” had a bet- 
ter reception than on the occasion of its 
first night. Maggie Teyte and Vanni 
Marcoux repeated their capital work in 
this operatic trifle. It is understood that 
the receipts for this benefit performance 
exceeded 10,000 francs, which, in view 
of the fact that the house was practically 
only half filled was an extremely fine 
figure. 

The attendance suffered considerably 
through the hasty organization of the 
event. 


Amato’s Strenuous Week 


The Boston company gave its final 
performance of the season yesterday 
(Friday) when the gala program in- 
cluded the first act of “Tristan und 
Isolde,” the second act of “Il Barbiere 
di Siviglia” and the first act of “Pag- 
liacci.” 

The theater was packed from floor to 
ceiling with what was probably the most 
brilliant audience of the season. The en- 
thusiasm of those present was enormous 
and the representation concluded with 
wild calls for Amato and Russell. The 
former really executed a tour de force. 
More than this, he did something verit- 
ably unique. In “Tristan und Isolde” 
Signor Amato sang Kurwenal, in “II 
Barbiere di Siviglia” he appeared as 
Figaro-and in “Pagliacci” he took the 
role of Tonio. This remarkable accom- 
plishment on a single evening is surely 
something like a record! 

Furthermore, let me chronicle’ the 
famous baritone’s doings during the re- 
mainder of the week: Saturday, June 13, 
Renato in the “Masked Ball’; Monday, 
Amfortas, in “Parsifal”; Tuesday, F'i- 
garo, in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” and 
Wednesday, Renato, in the “Masked 
Ball.” The following Saturday evening 
he appeared as concert artist in the 
Salons of the Hotel d’Iéna, at the recep- 
tion given by MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Signor Amato’s Kurwenal was a 
quaint interpretation, which made of the 
faithful henchman a sympathetic per- 
son, as the French say. Mme. Mat- 
zenauer gave an interpretation of Jsolde 
that was full of understanding of the 
mystical character of the réle and the 
superb quality of her voice made her 
singing of the music a real joy. Mr. 
Ferrari-Fontana sang Tristan and we 
thus had man and wife in the most sub- 
lime love story of operatic history. 


Ferrari-Fontana Sings in German 


This is only the second time that Sig- 
nor Fontana has sung the réle in Ger- 
man, hence it is not surprising if he 
appeared a little ill at ease and lacking 
in his usual confidence. His voice, how- 
ever, showed little trace of nervousness, 
his pure Italian tones combining effec- 
tively with his great musicianly in- 
stinct. Signor Fontana has every rea- 
son to congratulate himself on his excel- 
lent German diction; furthermore, he 
looks the part, as few German tenors 
do. Mme. di Cisneros, as Brangéine, did 
not make the réle sufficiently subjective 
to that of Jsolde. 

Egen Pollak gave a careful and well 


analyzed reading of the score, which 
showed the influence of Nikisch’s hand- 
ling of it in the previous week. 

In “Il Barbiere di Siviglia” Signor 
Amato was of course the center of at- 
traction. He gave us the best of taste 
in humor, and in voice the purest of bel 
canto, and was admirably supported by 
Felice Lyne, as Rosina. 

Vincenzo Tanlongo appeared as Alma- 
viva, Vanni Marcoux as Basilio and 
Luigi Tavecchia as Bartolo. Mr. Mar- 
coux did some delicate phrasing in 
his arias. The ensemble singing was on 
a very high plane of excellence. Con- 
ductor Roberto Moranzoni proved him- 
self rather a despot by refusing a num- 
ber of times to pick up the tempi of the 
singers, some of which appeared new to 
him. 


Amato Repeats the Prologue 


With the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” sung 
by the great artist whose name has ap- 
peared so many times in this column, 
came the event of the evening. Absolute- 
ly unrecognizable in a most marvelous 
make-up Amato gave us an unforgettable 
performance of the Leoncavallo Pro- 
logue. Such a storm of applause greeted 
him at the close that he appeared quite 
overcome with emotion, and he did some- 
thing which was an absolute exception to 
his rule. Mr. Amato repeated the Pro- 
logue from the beginning. He told me 
afterward that it was because he was 
quite unable to show his appreciation for 
such an ovation in any other way. Fur- 
thermore, he added, it was a gala night 
and the last representation of the season. 
Needless to say the enthusiasm of the 
audience was redoubled when he had 
concluded the famous aria a second time. 

Throughout the first act of “Pagliacci” 
Amato, who can never have been heard 
in finer voice, distinguished himself by 
a most realistic and passionate char- 
acter study of the old showman. His 
success was shared by Mr. Ferrari Fon- 
tana, who equally touched all hearts with 
a poignantly dramatic and voca!ly power- 
ful and artistic rendering of his famous 
aria. Mlle. Raisa was the Nedda—an- 
other remarkable vocal achievement. 
With such a trio could it be wondered 
at that the audience almost became de- 
lirous with enthusiasm? 

The chorus singing was excellent. 
Everyone left the theater with eithef 
a real or metaphorical sigh of regret 
that the season had come to an end. Mr. 
Russell failed to take his curtain call. 
Nevertheless he must have been ex- 
tremely grateful that the final perform- 
ance had proved so brilliant. 


“Musical America’s” Reception 


The last Paris reception of the season 
given by MusIcAL AMERICA was held at 
the Hotel d’Iéna on Saturday. The great 
number of persons present included, in 
addition to representatives of the Pari- 
sian musical colonies, visitors to the 
“Gay City” from practically all quarters 
of the world. 

The Boston Opera Company, which 
closed its season on the previous evening 
was strongly represented, and to the de- 
light of all present the singer who had 
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such a remarkable triumph on the final 
night, Pasquale Amato, was prevailed 
upon to sing. 

When Mr. Amato appeared he was 
given tremendous applause, which was 
renewed when it was announced that 
he would sing the Prologue of “Pag- 
liacci.” The great baritone, beaming his 
pleasure, remarked, “I feel as if I were 
in America.” His voice, marvelous to 
relate, showed no traces of fatigue after 
his strenuous week, and in addition to 
the Prologue he sang a song by Tosti. 
Arthur Herschmann, an old friend of 
Amato’s, accompanied him brilliantly. 

Another artist from the Boston Opera 
Company, Cecil Cunningham, of St. 
Louis, who has a soprano voice of ex- 
tremely fine quality and compass, sang 
a number of lieder and an aria from 
“Hériodiade.” Her talent was keenly 
appreciated. Miss Cunningham leaves 
Paris to sing at Darmstadt, Germany. 


Pugno Pupil’s Success 


Denise Sternberg, a pianist, who is 
generally reputed to have been the late 
Raoul Pugno’s cleverest pupil, played 
numbers by Chopin, Brahms and Liszt 
in masterly style. Miss Sternberg re- 
cently gave a concert in Paris in aid of 
a memorial to be erected to Pugno, at 
which a goodly sum of money was real- 
ized. 

A tenor voice of the quality of that 
possessed by F.. A. Protheroe, an Ameri- 
can of the Southern States, is rarely 
heard. It has volume, roundness and a 
very soft mellow timber, which is equally 
pleasing in all registers. Mr. Protheroe, 
who sings tenor at the American Church 
in the Rue de Berri, sang a number of 
songs by Richard Strauss and Gabriel 
Fauré, which met with unmistakable ap- 
preciation. 

Among those present were: Henry 
Russell, Mrs. Harriet H. Hubbard, Mrs. 
Arnolde Volpe, Delbert L. Loomis, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Pike, Mlle. Léone Dévi- 
meur, William J. Guard, William Arm- 
strong, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hartmann, 
Dr. and Miss Hargreaves, Mrs. E. Virgil 
Neal, Dr. and Mrs. E. P. Corin, Dr. and 
Mrs. O. C. de Causse, Mr. Lowrey, Mr. 
and Mrs. M. Norton Macdonald, Mrs. 
Floyd H. Crane, Mrs. Warriner, Minnie 
Tracey, Jack Tracey, Mr. and Mrs. John 
R. MacArthur, Thuel Burnham, Miss 
Juta, Robert L. Tait, Arthur Hersch- 
mann, Mrs. Teasdale, Mrs. Nolker, Caro- 
line Appleton, the Misses Carroll, Syd- 
ney Adamson, Mrs. Agnes Whates, Rus- 
sell Burnham, Mrs. Horace Holley, the 
Misses Clarke, Mrs. Damman, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Sommerville Story, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Bawden Allen, Mr. de la Plate, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dent Mowrey. 

C. PHILLIPS VIERKE. 


Daniel Lynds Blount Weds 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, June 13.—The 
marriage is announced of Daniel Lynds 
Blount, son of R. E. Blount and grand- 
son of Mrs. D. E. Lynds, and Mrs. Fran- 
cisca Herrero y Carrascosa. The cere- 
mony was performed in this city. Mr. 
Blount is an American who has lived 
most of his life in Paris. He was for- 
merly Paris correspondent of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 


William H. Rieser, organist of St. 
Mary’s Church, Rondout, N. Y., recent- 
ly celebrated the thirtieth anniversary 
of his occupancy of that position. 
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STRAUSS BALLET NOT TO LONDON’S LIKING 





Music of ‘‘Legend of Joseph” 
Called Prosaic, the Action 
Labored and Grotesque 


London Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
June 26, 1914. 


+ he long run of successful produc- 

tions which must be placed to the 
credit of the Beechams, father and son, 
at Drury Lane, has received a nasty 
check and one that might well tend to 
dislocate the season for any less cour- 


ageous, less persevering and less pecu- 
niarily blessed impresario than Sir Jo- 
seph Beecham, baronet of the United 
Kingdom, to give the millionaire pill- 
vendor and grand opera dispenser to the 
masses his full rank and title as con- 
ferred upon him by the King in the re- 
cent shower of birthday honors. 

The chief delinquent in this lamentable 
episode is none other than the mighty 








The Following Artists 


Edna Gunnar Peterson, Pianist 


spring tour St. 
Mason & Ham- 


Engaged for 
Paul Orchestra. 
lin Piano Used. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon, Contralto 


Appeared with Apollo Club, 
Chicago, for seven consecutive 
times in “The Messiah.” 


Mrs. Hanna Butler, Soprano 
Engaged to sing “The Creation” 
with St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra in Peoria. 


Mr. Albert Lindquest, Swedish- 
American Tenor 


Soloist with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra Dec. 7th. Im- 
mediately engaged for National 
Swedish Saengerfest. 


Mr. Albert Borroff, Bass- 
cantante 


Engaged for tour to Pacific 
Coast in February. 

Clara Williams, Soprano 
Engaged for twenty Festivals 
with St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


The Beethoven Trio 


Otto Roehrborn, Violinist; Carl 
Brueckner, Cellist; M. Jennette 
Loudon, Pianist, on tour from 
April 27th to May 26th. 


ARE ALL UNDER THE 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT OF 


Gertrude V. O’Hanlon 


Cable Building, Chicago 
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Richard Strauss, whose latest opera bal- 
let, “La Légende de Joseph,” was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane on Tuesday last, 
June 23, and his principal accomplices 
are the joint librettists, Messrs. von Iof- 
mannstal and Kessler. 

A typically large and smartly attired 
“premiere” audience attended and ex- 
pended volumes of applause that must 
have all but satisfied the craving for 
recognition of the composer, who con- 
ducted and afterwards made repeated 
appearances before the curtain. But 
first-night applause is not necessarily a 
criterion and London audiences are pro- 
verbially polite and generous, and not 
too discriminating. Besides which, it 
must be remembered that scenic devices 
can and do play a powerful and often 
misleading part on such occasions, and 
in this instance at least the Bakst stage- 
setting—an Oriental riot of color against 
a Paulo Veronese background—lends a 
glamor which in part distracts the at- 
tention from the barrenness of inspira- 
tion displayed in libretto and score. The 
whole effect of the opera-ballet is that 
of a labored tinsel variety show with a 
series of “turns” either hopelessly com- 
monplace or ridiculously grotesque, fol- 
lowed by an unappetizing mixture of 
cheap melodrama and sickly sentimen- 
tality. 


The Principal Scenes 


Of the “Légende” itself it is unneces- 
sary to say much. Von Hofmannstal 
and his collaborator have transplanted 
the scene from the original Egypt to the 
Venice of the sixteenth century, and, 
with this start, some strange and curious- 
ly inexplicable distortions of the biblical 
story are contrived. Joseph, the slave, is 
one among several ordered to dance be- 
fore Potiphar and his wife, and it is 
here that the passion of the latter is in- 
flamed. The temptation scene embodies 
many striking and ruthless phases of 
nudity, and then come the rejection by 
the pure Joseph, the accusation and im- 
prisonment, and release by an angel, fol- 
lowed by the suicide of the despairing 
Mrs. Potiphar. But it is in the frills 
and trimmings that the inanities of the 
work are chiefly seen, and in this asso- 
ciation the beautiful art of the Russian 
dancers seems to have suffered most. 

In the opening scene—a banquet hall 
of European opulence and extravagant 
sumptuousness—a retinue of slaves pro- 
vides entertainment with a series of 
dances that are clever and picturesque; 
these are varied by what appears to be 
a species of simultaneous boxing bouts 
by a half dozen pairs of combatants 
whose evolutions resemble nothing so 
much as boy scouts calisthenics indiffer- 
ently executed. These evidently do not 
meet with the approval of the diners, 
for whose further diversion there is ar- 
ranged the entry of Joseph, asleep on a 
stretcher and surrounded by a group of 
Eastern musicians armed with weird- 
looking instruments, which, fortunately 
they do not offer to play. Joseph’s 
gradual return to consciousness is im- 
pressive if not wholly convincing, but the 
series of terpsichorean exercises into 
which he breaks and which are supposed 
to reflect and express the fortitude and 
rectitude of his mind, are a curious mani- 
festation which taxes the average imagi- 
nation quite too severely. 

The temptation scene, enacted in 
Joseph’s cell, is sensuous and blatant, 
and the entrance at the psychological 
moment of the rescuing angel with mili- 
tary stride to deliver his charge from 
his would-be torturers smacks oddly of 
popular melodrama. The seizing by Poti- 
phar’s wife of her pearl necklace with 
which to strangle herself is perhaps the 
most convincing and most original idea 
of the whole piece. ; 


Musically Uninspiring 


As for the music, it is, on the whole, 
of a prosaic and cut-and-dried order, un- 
inspiring to artists and only at intervals 
corresponding with the action of the 
piece. Sensuous and vivid the composer 
has endeavored to make it, but his 
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methods are trite and commonplace and 
display no inventive genius. For atmos- 
phere the ballet depends almost entirely 
upon the stage setting and in many in- 
stances it must be conceded great suc- 
cess has therein been obtained. An in- 
termezzo played at the end of the banquet 
affords a redeeming feature of a sort, 
and the Shulamite dance, excellently 
done by Mme. Fokine, is both cleverly 
and artistically written. 

The principal members of the cast 
included Alexandre Belianin, as Poti- 
phar; Mme. Tamar Karsavina, as his 
Wife, and M. Miassine as Joseph, and 
they, with a. large and distinguished 
company, worked well with the second- 
rate material at their disposal. The 
strongest impression conveyed by their 
efforts was that they had been dragging 


their art in the dust by this association 
with the first ballet from the pen of 
Richard Strauss. See ty 





Oscar Saenger and His Family Leave for 
European Tour 


Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Saenger and their 
daughter, Eleanore Welles Saenger, 
sailed on the President Lincoln July 2, 
going directly to Finland, where they 
will spend some weeks fishiffg in the 
beautiful lake regions. From_ there 
they go on an extended tour through 
Russia, down the Volga to the Caspian 
Sea and then spend some time in the 
Caueasian Mountains and the Crimea. 
Mr. Saenger returns to the States on 
September 20 and begins work imme- 
diately on his arrival. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


212 West 50th Street, New York City 
Telephone: 2329 Columbus. 


ARTISTS’ MANAGER 


ROBERT PATTERSON STRINE 
Estey Hall, Philadelphia 


HARRY ANDERTON txsticdrion™™”°"* 


INSTRUCTION 


(10 years pupil of E. M. BOWMAN.) 
sistatay Hall. 109 EB. 14th St., New York. 
Room 12 (formerly Mr. Bowman’s). 
Teacher of Piano 


Mme. ELLA BACKUS - BEHR "hsv. 


Refers to Mme. Louise Homer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bechtel Alcock. 
Applications made at 206 W. 95th St., N. Y.. Tel. 9689 River 


MRS. HENRY SMOCK 
MISS SUSAN S. BOICE 

Vocal Studios: 43 E. 27th St., N. Y., Tel. 1977 
Mad. Sq.; Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, Tel. 6400 
Prospect. 
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MARIE STONE LANGSTON 


CON TRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant 


WASSILI LEPS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914. Other engagements 
booking. Address The Powelton, Philadelphia. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





N ew York 











| 153 West 76th St. New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler. 
FLORENCE £, H. MARVIN GPACHER 


New York Studio: 133 East 34th Street 


Brooklyn Studio: 75 Willow Street 
Refers by permission to Dr. Holbrook Curtis and Riccardo Martin 








EMMA BUCCINI 


TEACHER OF ITALIAN LANGUAGE 
DICTION A SPECIALTY 


Tel. 123 Morningside. 3143 Broadway, New York | 
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GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BARITONE Teacher of Singin | 
STUDIO, 668 WEST END AVE., NEW YOR 
By appointment only 


ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 
817 WEST END AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone 9180 Riverside 





| Suite 70, Carnegie Hall, N. 


MRS, LAURA E, MORRILL 


| 
| 


J, MASSELL, Voice Placing 


Specialist in breathing. Opera and Concert 


Repertoire. 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK. 


Tel., Bryant 3589. 





MR. AND MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


VOICE INSTRUCTION 


Booklet sent upon a, oy 
Y.—Tel. Columbus 5946 





SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS — soprano 


Address, 106 West 90th Street, New York. 
Telephone, 3552 River. 








Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. | 





WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Address, 124 E, 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 4881 Lenox 
THOMAS FARMER BARITONE 


Engaged for St. Po, by Handel Society, London, | 


ay 12th. 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 487 5th Ave., N. ¥. 


| 
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HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Sole Teacher of Margaret Keyes 


Mme. MATJA VON NIESSEN-STONE 


(Formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


Private Studio No. 520 West End Ave., 
Tel. 10003 River. New York 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


Teacher of Singing 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 














JESSIE 6. FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano— Teacher of Singing 
15 West 36th Street, New York 
Telephone 3873 Greeley 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. ; : 
68th St. and Park Ave. - - - - Tel. 2443 Plaza 


BLANCHE GOODE 
PIANIST 


AVAILABLE _ FOR RECITALS 
Address, JOSEPH JOINER, 439 Fifth Ave., 


JOHN WALTER HALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 














| 
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MR. and MRS. EDMUND SEVERN 
VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th St. Phone 2503 Columbus 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 








The STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. E. NEWLIN, Secretary 


| . . 
N. ¥,. CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, President. 





Late of Braggiotti Opera School 
—Florence, Italy 
Hof-Theater, Munich, Germany 


WILLIAM STICKLE 


VOICE CULTURE 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 





843-844 a. = 06 Columbus New York | 1028 olian Hall New York City 
VAN YORX, THEO, tenor 
ELLIS CLARK HAMMAR STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
reeiey 
1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia TEACHES THIS SUMMER 








SUE HARVARD, soprano 


Concert — Oratorio — Recital 
Miller Bersetstr, 43 Dresden, Germany. 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York. 





MINNA KAUFMANN 


L INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 
— CONCERTS and RECITALS 


HOLLY, Secretary. Studlo, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 





FREDERIG WARREN 


TENOR Four Years Pupil of Jean de Reszke 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
Berlin, W. 11/12 Prinz Regenten Str. 





MAURICE LAFARGE 


PREPARES FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 
Specialist in Style and French Lyric Diction ; 

Summer Course, Harrison, Me., July and August. 

NEW YORK STUDIO: 


NE 
ORPHEE LANGEVIN deustaes ts Poeae diction 


Particular attention given to singers. Reference, 
i fartin, the eminent basso. 


"y N : 
eae Wet 59th St. Phore, 511 Columbus. 





15 W. 36th STREET | 


| WILBOURN 


} 
| 
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CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. 





MME. RITA, CONTRALTO. 
WILLETTE, Pianist-Composer 
Unique combination recitals. Separate Engage- 


: ments. Instruction. 
Studio: 201 Fuller Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HELEN WARE EXEMPLIFIES 
SPECIALIZATION IN MUSIC 





HIS is an age of specialization. From 
commencement platforms the aspir- 

ing young graduate is advised to select 
his specialty and then to know more 
about it than any other man. The pages 
of magazines, their contents far removed 
from the articles which satisfied our 
fathers, now carry the gospel of speciali- 
zation far and wide. The business man 
no longer hires a man because of his 
breadth of view, but because he knows 
one detail so well that he can handle his 
one specialty more expertly than any one 


else. Specialization is the cry every- 
where, specialization is apparently the 
aim of all. A significant example of spe- 
cialization in music is that of Helen 
Ware, the young American violinist. Art 
is popularly supposed to be inspiration. 
To be an artist all that seems necessary 
is for one to have what is called tempera- 
ment, a longing to do great things, and 
it is felt that technic will be marvel- 
lously added. And yet, though even now 
an uncomfortable and not understandable 
feeling is often mistaken for a call to 
the artistic life, specialization has dared 
to enter upon the sacred prerogatives of 
free and untrammeled art. Now we 
study not with one teacher and one 
school: we begin with one teacher, we 
acquire certain technical phases from 
this master and that master, we finish 
our interpretation with another, or sev- 
eral. In other words, we specialize on 
all phases of the art. 

Strangely enough, when we enter upon 
the one side of the art which requires 
real specialization we all generalize. 
Coming home to America our young 
artists choose the same method of ap- 
proaching the public. They offer to their 
audiences the same fare arranged in the 
same stereotyped program form, they do 
nothing distinctive. What has been good 
enough for a Sembrich, for a Ysaye or 
a Paderewski is certainly good enough 
for the young artist and his audiences, 
or so he reasons. 

He does not take into account two 
great factors, first, that if a music-lover 


wants to hear the greatest works of the 
old masters played he will spend his 
money to hear an artist of recognized 
ability, and, second, that the American 
people will always listen to a new thing, 
at least once! And so, year after year, 
young and well equipped artists, some 
as good as the older players to whom 
we listen year after year with keen 
pleasure, come to America specialists in 
various forms of their art and offer to 
the public that which is old and which it 
has been accustomed to hearing from its 
favorite performers. In place of con- 
testing for fame and money on their own 
grounds these young artists assume the 
offensive and attack superior musical 
forces in established positions. 


Blazing a Program Trail 


When, therefore, a young artist pro- 
ceeds differently it is worthy of note. 
Helen Ware, a violinist who studied in 
this country and then went to Europe, 
in other words, who specialized in the 
routine way, has blazed a new trail for 
young aspirants who may come after. 
Aided by her manager, Laszlo Schwartz, 
Miss Ware has adopted the interpreta- 
tion of Slavic music, for which she is 
particularly well fitted, as a specialty. 
She has not sought to compete with the 
older artists by asking for the opportun- 
ity to play the Beethoven Concerto with 
the Boston Orchestra, nor has she given 
recitals in the old program rut. Rather 
she has chosen programs containing 
mostly Slavic music, much of it new, and 
has offered her services not only as a 
musician, but as an educator presenting 
compositions unknown to the American 
public. 

Helen Ware has practically opened up 
a new school of music to the great joy 
of the average music-lover. And not only 
that, she has brought to the attention of 
the public violin compositions excep- 
tionally suited to her instrument. Fur- 
thermore, she has had the common sense 
to associate herself with Rudolf Ganz, 
Yolanda Méré and other pianists, who 
have likewise aided her by playing Slavic 
music. As a result she has played many 
times in important cities in this country 


last year and her bookings for the com- 
ing season far surpass those of last. If 
more artists were to be as astute as 
Helen Ware and her manager there 
would be fewer unappreciated geniuses 
in this country and there would be a 
public which has an appreciation of 
music based not on a familiarity with a 
few of the great masterpieces, but upon 
the solid foundation of a comprehensive 
view of the whole field of musical litera- 
ture. A. L. J. 





RECITAL AT COUNTRY HOME 


Messrs. Simmons and Wells Give Joint 
Program at Ridgefield, Conn. 


William Simmons, baritone, and John 
Barnes Wells, tenor, two prominent New 
York singers, assisted at the piano by 
Chilion Roselle, were heard in an in- 








° 


Left ‘to Right: William Simmons, John 
Barnes Wells, Mrs. Charles A. Hamil- 


ton, Chilion Roselle. Taken at Mrs. 
Hamilton’s Country Place 


teresting program at the country home 
of Mrs. Charles A. Hamilton, Ridgefield, 
Conn., on Friday evening, June 27. The 
program opened with a duet from “La 
Bohéme,” followed by a group of songs 
by Harriet Ware, Campbell-Tipton, 
Joseph Phillips and J. Bertram Fox, 
sung by Mr. Wells. 

The two singers were then heard in 
Faure’s duet “Crucifix” and then Mr. 


Simmons sang songs by Broadwood, Hil- 
dach, Handel, La Forge and Brockway. 
The program closed with Hildach’s duet 
“Passage Bird’s Farewell.” Both singers 
were in excellent voice and their work 
was greatly enjoyed by the large assem- 
blage. 


DUNNING DISCIPLES’ SUCCESS 








Youthful Pupils of Mrs. Bevitt Perform 
in San Diego, Cal. 


SAN DiEGo, CAL., June 28.—Mrs. Zay 
Rector Bevitt, teacher of piano and Pa- 
cific Coast representative of the orig- 
inator of the Dunning System, presented 
her pupils in recital last evening. The 
program, which was far removed from 
the stereotyped students’ recital program, 
consisted of demonstrations of ear train- 


_ ing, transposition, rhythmical work and 


theory. 

The excellent work being done was 
shown in the thorough understanding of 
the young pupils in the rudimentary 
principles of music. The value of the 
system was shown in the manifest in- 
terest with which the students ap- 
proached their various tasks. That this 
knowledge of music was not learned par- 
rot-like, but was a working knowledge, 
was demonstrated by the facility with 
which the pupils applied their knowledge 
of actual piano playing, which formed a 
part of the program. The recital occa- 
sioned much favorable comment. 


Noted Violinist Stranded in Oshkosh 


OSHKOSH, WIs., July 6.—An unusual 
application for employment was made 
at the State Free Employment Bureau 
in Oshkosh last week, when E. S. Schar- 
fenberg, a violinist of considerable note 
and a native of Germany, who studied 
under such masters as Joachim and Kar} 
Riedelsberger, presented himself. Schar- 
fenberg has been concertmeister and solo 
violinist with the major symphony or- 
ganization of several American cities. 
He came to Oshkosh with a theatrical 
troupe, which disbanded. He was con- 
certmeister of the Spokane Symphony 
Orchestra and violinist in the Riedels- 
berger String Quartet, which traveled 
America several years ago. While the 
employment office had nothing in the way 
of immediate employment it was stated 
that there was every likelihood that a 
violinist of such ability would not have 
long to wait. M.N. S. 




















SUCCESSES OF 


LEGINSKA 


ON HER 1913-14 AMERICAN TOUR 








Standard, Dec. 5, 1913. 


May 9, 1913. 


LEGINSKA at SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


“A Great Artist—nothing short 


LEGINSKA at TORONTO, CAN. 


“She plays as no woman player has ever done in this country—she 
has characteristics of genius.’’—Toronto Courier, Jan. 10, 1914, 


LEGINSKA at BUFFALO FESTIVAL, N. Y. 


“She might justly be termed a female 


LEGINSKA at CLEVELAND, OHIO 


*‘Woman pianist makes big hit.’’—Plain Dealer, Jan. 6, 1913. 


of a revelation.’’—Syracuse Post- 


Rosenthal.’’—Buffalo Courier, 





Miss Leginska in America 
for Winter 1914-1915. 





Tel., Columbus 909 








ETHEL LEGINSKA 
Hotel Grenoble, 56th St. and 7th Ave. 


New York City 








THE SONGS AND 


Celeste D. 


EUROPE AND AMERICA 


ORCHESTRAL COMPOSITIONS OF 


HAVE RECEIVED MANY PERFORMANCES IN 


DURING THE PAST SEASON 


Heckscher 





ON THEIR MANY MERITS. 


AFTER THESE RENDITIONS THE 
CRITICS HAVE COMMENTED MOST FAVORABLY 





FROM HER PUBLISHERS 


ALL OF MRS. HECKSCHER’S WORKS MAY BE OBTAINED 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY 
2 W. 45th STREET, NEW YORK 














Class, Chamber Music. 


THE TWENTY-NINTH SEASON OF 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


(The Metropolitan College of Music) 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
WILL OPEN ON SEPTEMBER 29th 





Pianoforte, Voice, Theory, Violin, Violoncello, Organ, 
Harp, History of Music and Lectures, Public School 
Music, Sight Singing and Ear Training, Orchestra 


Address Registrar: 212 West 59th Street, New York City 
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UNPUBLISHED MUSIC BY WAGNER 


Products of His Youth in Other Genres than Opera — Little 
Known Piano Pieces, Songs, Choral Pieces and Overtures 
Now First Published in a Complete Edition of His Works 


Ernest Newman, in London Musical Times 








—* people, even among those who are 

acquainted with Wagner, the opera 
composer, know what a quantity of works 
he wrote in other genres. A few of these 
have been published, but have apparent- 
ly never got into general circulation; 
while others have hitherto remained in 
manuscript. Messrs. Breitkopf & Har- 
tel, however, are bringing out a complete 
edition of Wagner’s works. Some of the 
volumes have already been issued—the 
full score of the early opera “Die Feen,” 
for example, and a volume of choral 


works;-the remainder are yet in the 
ress, but Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel 
Soo been kind enough to place a set of 
proofs, and in some cases the manu- 
scripts, at my disposal. I propose to run 
a rapid eye over this unknown and 
little-known music of his, omitting, how- 
ever, the “Hochzeit” fragment, “Die 
Feen” and “Das Liebesverbot,” which 
are too large for consideration here. It 
is only with the pianoforte pieces, the 
songs and choral pieces, and the over- 
tures that we shall now concern our- 
selves. 

Everyone knows that Wagner, as a 
child, plunged into musical composition 
without any preliminary study, realized 
that a technic was necessary, and, after 
a vain attempt to master the mysteries 
of composition from Logier’s “Method of 
Thoroughbass,” placed himself under 
Theodor Weinlig, the cantor of St. 
Thomas’s (at Leipsic), who dismissed 
him, after six months’ thorough tuition, 
with the remark that he now knew 
enough to be independent. As yet the 
boy seems to have had no inclination to- 
ward opera. The raw works of his ado- 
lescence had all been’ instrumental; 
among them was the Overture in B Flat 
Major (1830) that was performed in the 
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NINA 


HARPIST 


of whom the Chicago News 
says: 


‘“‘Angelo Cortese is an artist 
of truly wonderful ability’’ 





Mr. Cortese will make a tour 
of the United States, Season 
1914-15, under the management of 


ANTONIA SAWYER 
1425 Broadway, New York City 
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Leipsic Theater, and in which the drum- 
beat every four bars ended by moving 
the audience to uncontrollable merriment. 
It is not till the Summer of 1832 that 
he plans a first opera, “Die Hochzeit ;” 
he writes the text, but composes no more 
than a fragment of the music. Mean- 
while he produces, as the result of Wein- 
lig’s schooling, a number of works, more 
or less in the conventional style. 


First Piano Sonata 


The Pianoforte Sonata in B Flat Ma- 
jor that was published by Breitkopf & 
Hartel as the composer’s Opus 1, is dedi- 
cated to Weinlig, under whose eye the 
piece was written. His teacher had evi- 
dently seen the need for curbing the exu- 
berance of the boy’s undisciplined mind. 
He made him write simply, in the set 
forms, and with regard to the clarities 
of the pure vocal style. For this first 
sonata, Wagner tells us, Weinlig induced 
him to take an early sonata by Pleyel as 
a model; the whole work was to be 
shaped on “strictly harmonic and the- 
matic lines.” Wagner himself never 
thought much of it. But if it is no more 
than an imitation of the current sonata 
style, it is an unmistakably capable imi- 
tation. Weinlig was right; he had given 
his pupil independence. In all these 
youthful pieces, indeed, we are struck by 
the unquestioning self-confidence of the 
manner and by the boyish vigor that ani- 
mates them. 

As a reward for his docility in the 
matter of the sonata, Wagner was 
allowed by Weinlig to compose a Piano- 
forte Fantasia in F Sharp Minor. He 
treated this, he says, in a more informal 
style. It is really a quite powerful work 
for a boy of eighteen. * * * It is the 
one composition of Wagner of this period 
in which we catch a decided note of 
promise for the future. 

The Polonaise in D Major for four 
hands (1831) is more in the conven- 
tional manner, but quite interesting, and 
as original as we can expect the average 
young composer of eighteen to be. The 
A Major Sonata (op. 4, 1831) flows on 
in the glib, confident way that is char- 
acteristic of all his early instrumental 
works. 

For its day (1832) the Symphony in C 
Major is a very capable piece of student 
work; the interest slackens very consid- 
erably in the finale, but the other move- 
ments are handled with the customary 
young-Wagnerian vigor and confidence. 
In spite of the ease and the cleverness of 
it, however, we can rarely feel that it 
is anything more than a piece of com- 
petent school work, though there is un- 
deniable thoughtfulness in the Andante. 


Overtures of Varying Quality 


The work of the next five years varies 
in quality and purpose in a most puzzling 
way. In 1832 Wagner writes the “King 
Enzo” Overture, under the influence, as 
he tells us in “Mein Leben,” of Beetho- 
ven. The Overture is concise and well 
balanced; all the details are clearly seen 
in relation to the dominant idea. The 
thematic invention is good, the themes 
being not only expressive in themselves 
but capable of bearing the weight of a 
certain amount of dramatic development. 
Yet after writing this fine Overture, that 
really may point without presumption to 
Beethoven as its parent, he was capable 
of producing in 1836 the shapeless and 
frothy “Polonia” Overture, which is the 
oddest mixture of a pseudo-Polish idiom 
and the cheap, assertive melody of 
“Rienzi.” The “Rule Britannia” Over- 
ture (1836) is hardly any better; it is a 
long-winded and pointless dissertation on 
the patriotic song, the original tune being 
by far the best thing in it. The “Colum- 
bus” Overture of the preceding year is 
rather better. Its style is a curious blend 
of Beethoven, “Rienzi,’ and the Italian 
opera; it is oddly anticipatory of Liszt 
in its repetitions and its make-believe 
development; but the work has a sort of 
strength. 

Meanwhile in 1832—the same year as 
the “King Enzo” Overture and the C 
Major Symphony—Wagner had writ- 
ten “Seven Compositions to Goethe’s 
‘Faust’ ”’—“The Soldiers’ Song,” “Peas- 
ants Under the Linden,” “The Song of 
the Rat,” “The Song of the Flea,” 
Mephistopheles’ song (“Was machst du 
mir vor Liebchens Tiir”), Margaret’s 
song (“Meine Ruh’ ist hin”), and a 


“melodrama” to accompany the recita- 
tion of Margaret’s prayer to the Virgin. 
Almost all of these have individuality, 
the least notable being Mephistopheles’ 
song. The soldiers’ song is breezy, with 
one or two crudities in the vocal part 
writing. The “Peasants under the Lin- 
den” is fresh and gay; the rat and flea 
songs are fairly humorous. Margaret’s 
song is quite good, though it moves a 
little stiffly, and has neither the ardor of 
Schubert’s setting nor the perfect mating 
of idea and expression that we find in 
that masterpiece. Wagner, indeed, de- 
veloped very slowly. For a long time 
his genius could only move heavily; there 
was no swiftness in him, either of idea 
or of form—no consuming heat. The 
“melodrama” melody is expressive, and 
the reiterated syncopations are effective. 
Wagner probably chose the “melodrama” 
form, rather than a purely lyrical setting 
of the words, because he felt that the 
former gave the dramatist in him more 
scope. 


“New Year” Cantata 


In 1832-33 the dramatic impulse be- 
came very strong in him. Apparently 
the only non-dramatic work he wrote was 
the “New Year Cantata,” which is one 
of the freshest and most pleasing pieces 
of his youth. It consists of an over- 
ture and four other movements. The 
chorus takes part in the second and 
fourth of these, but in the latter the 
vocal parts are merely sketched in, and 
the words are lacking. In the opening 
section of the overture he introduces in 
the violas and ’cellos, with excellent 
effect, the theme of the Andante of his 
C Major Symphony, apparently intended 
to symbolize the sadness of the depart- 
ing year. It is impossible not to be 


» captivated by the sincerity and the trans- 


parent simplicity of this little work. 

During 1838 and 1839 Wagner’s time 
was fully taken up with his theatrical 
duties at Konigsberg and Riga, the com- 
position of “Rienzi,” and the working out 
of other dramatic ideas; so that from 
1837 to 1840 what may be called the oc- 
casional compositions are few in num- 
ber. With the exception of the Aria for 
“Marie, Max and Michel,” and _ the 
“Faust” compositions, his vocal works 
had so far all been settings of words of 
his own. Between 1837 and 1844 the 
text of almost all his songs and choral 
works were by other people. At Riga, 
in 1837, he set a poem by Harald von 
Brackel in praise of the Czar Nicholas, 
for soprano or tenor solo, chorus, and 
orchestra. The piece is appropriately 
broad and massive, and imposing enough 
in mere volume; but it is impossible to 
believe that Wagner’s heart was in a 
work of this kind. 

Of much more interest is “Der Tan- 
nenbaum,” a setting of a poem by 
Scheuerlein (end of 1838). The song is 
expressive, though the effect lies more 
in the general color, the harmony and 
the pictorial realization of the scene—the 
brooding tree, the river, and the boy are 
all differentiated—than in any partic- 
ularly striking quality in the melody. 
The vocal line has more flexibility than 
is usual with the young Wagner. 


The French Songs 


In July, 1839, Wagner entered upon 
his Paris adventure. For a while he 
eagerly pursues his fortune among the 
theatrical directors; then, as his hopes 
fail him and need gnaws at his heart, 
he produces a number of vocal works 
that he trusts may appeal to the French 
public. Some of these are pot-boilers 
pure and simple, the writing of which 
must have been gall and bitterness to 
the young composer who had begun to 
realize the wonderful music there was 
in him. The lowest depth is touched in 
the chorus, “La Descente de la Courtille” 
(1840)—a frank prostitution of his 
genius to the most superficial French 
taste of the time. Almost as bad is the 
song “Les Adieux de Marie Stuart.” A 
bar or two here and there bears the sig- 
nature of the true Wagner—he cannot 
quite keep his real self out of it; but on 
the whole the song is a desperate, pitiful 
attempt to manufacture something in the 
conventional French and Italian operatic 
idiom of the day. The songs to French 
words, written in Paris in 1839-40, vary 
greatly in quality. The “Tout n’est 
qui’images fugitives” never descends to 
the depth of banality reached in the 
“Marie Stuart,” but the effort to be in- 
gratiatingly French is plainly evident. 
The “Dors, mon enfant,” “Mignonne” 
and “Attente” are all charming; Wagner 
thinks of the French style and the 
French public no more than is necessary 
to lighten the heaviness of his native 
German manner, and the results are 
sometimes surprising, particularly in the 
matter of rhythm. 

The best of these French songs have 
a rhythmic freedom and flexibility that 
he rarely attained in his later operas. 


One cannot help feeling that in some 
ways it is a pity he did not meet with 
more success in Paris—that he was not 
allowed, in fact, to write some large work 
with the deliberate intention of appealing 
to the French taste by an exploitation of 
the styles and the formulas the Parisian 
public loved most. Such a work would 
not have represented the real Wagner, 
and in the end would probably have been 
negligible; but it would have given a 
much-needed lightness and elasticity to 


- his imagination, without harming him in 


any way. As it was, a certain slowness 
and ponderousness remain characteristic 
of Wagner to the end of his days. This 
inability to concentrate rapidly is in- 
structively shown in his French setting 
of Heine’s “The Two Grenadiers” (1839- 
40). In general expressiveness the song 
need not fear comparison with Schu- 
mann’s; perhaps Wagner’s treatment of 
the “Marseillaise” at the end is even 
better. But the work has nothing of 
Schumann’s terseness and lyric ease; in 
fact, the whole thing moves a little stiff- 
jointedby. 
Choral Works 


In April, 1842, Wagner settled at Dres- 
den. Between then and 1848 he com- 
posed “Tannhiuser” and “Lohengrin,” 
and conceived the first idea of the “Ring” 
and other operas. During this period he 
wrote no songs or pianoforte pieces; the 
occasional compositions are all choral 
works, which is sufficiently accounted for 
by the fact that Wagner had a good 
male-voice choir at his disposal. The 
“Love Feast of the Apostles” is too well 
known for consideration here; the other 
works are virtually unknown. For the 
unveiling of a memorial to King Fried- 
rich August I. he wrote in 1843 a “Weihe- 
gruss” for male voices and brass orches- 
tra, to words by Otto Hohlfeld. The 
choral portion of this work was published 
in 1906; the whole version is now 
published and shows how indispensable is 
the orchestral part—the long-held vocal 
note, for example, being helped out by 
trumpet, trombone and horn fanfares, 
and the whole thing gaining enormously 
in richness by the discreet occasional en- 
tries of the brass. The general style of 
this work, as of the “Greeting of Fried- 
rich August the Beloved by His Faithful 
Subjects” (August, 1844), is that of the 
“Tannhauser-Lohengrin” epoch; some 
passages in the “Greeting,” indeed, are 
extraordinarily reminiscent of the “Hall 
of Song” chorus. 

For the reinterment of Weber’s re- 
mains at Dresden in December, 1844, 
Wagner wrote a four-part male chorus 
that again recalls the operatic works of 
this time. It is the most expressive of 
Wagner’s works of this class, but on the 
whole a little disappointing. 





TOUR FOR NATIVE PIANIST 





John Thompson to Appear Next Season 
Under Strine Management 


PHILADELPHIA, July 3.—John Thomp- 
son, pianist, of this city, who is next sea- 
son to be under the management of Rob- 
ert Patterson Strine, is one example of a 
purely home-trained musician who has 
had success both in this country and 
abroad. While he has received offers for 
a re-engagement in 
London for next 
season Mr. Thomp- 
son has decided to 
remain in this 
country and ap- 
pear in concerts 
under the direction 
of Mr. Strine, who 
is preparing for 
him an extensive 
tour. 

Mr. Thompson 
was born and 
brought up in a 
quiet village in 
Central Pennsyl- 

John Thompson vania, and early in 
in his motor “togs’”’ life he showed tal- 
ent for the piano. Coming to Philadel- 
phia, he finished his studies under 
Mauritz Leefson, the well-known piano 
teacher, and made his local début with a 
success which was repeated when he 
gave a recital in New York City. Later 
he went to London, where he played with 
success, while in Berlin Xaver Schar- 
wenka gave him enthusiastic praise, as 
did Mark Hambourg. Mr. Thompson is a 
thorough American, a young man of high 
artistic ideals but no artistic peculiari- 
ties, who takes pride in the fact that he 
has had no instruction in any country 
but his own, and that, furthermore, he 
has never had an hour’s study outside of 
his native Keystone State. At present 
the pianist is on a vacation motor tour 
of Pennsylvania and the East, the ac- 
companying snapshot showing him in his 
motoring togs. ye Se 4 
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MARIE CASLOVA TO 
APPEAR UNDER THE 
CHARLTON BANNER 











Photo (c) T. Kajiwara 


Marie Caslova, Violinist, Who Will Ap- 
pear in Concerts Under the Manage- 
ment of Loudon Charlton During the 
Coming Season 


Marie Caslova, violinist, whose début 
in New York last season aroused great 
interest, will appear the coming season 
under the management of Loudon Charl- 
ton. 

Miss Caslova is a young American 
violinist who hails from St. Louis 
and who, after her study in Amer- 
ica, spent some years abroad under 


the foremost masters of the violin. 
On her return to this country she 
had a joint tour with Mme. Johanna 


Gadski and also. several orchestral 
and recital appearances in New York 
and the East and in Canada. Her en- 
gagements for the coming year will in- 
clude a New York recital, a recital in 
St. Louis, where she is very popular, and 
a number of important appearances 
throughout the country, both with orches- 
tra and in recital. 


Welsh Rieaere: in Mantroat Concerts 


MONTREAL, July 6.—The Royal Gwent 
Singers of Wales have given three very 
successful concerts here. The programs 
have been largely Welsh in character, 
with many of the numbers sung in the 
Welsh tongue, but such popular choruses 
as the “Hallelujah” and English ballads 
were also included. The company has 
only twelve voices, but all the members 
are highly trained and the volume of tone 
produced is amazing. KLINGSOR. 


Akron Club’s Concert Program 


The Tuesday Musical Club of Akron, 
O., will present Alma Gluck, soprano; 
Mile. Pavlowa, Margaret Keyes, con- 
tralto; Tina Lerner, pianist; Beatrice 
Harrison, ’cellist; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, and the Cincinnati orchestra in 


its course of concerts for 1914-1915. 
M. H. F. 





Pupils of Mes, Fredecick Martin were 
heard on June 23 in a recital at Chris- 
tian Church, Westerly, R. I., where she 
is now conducting her Summer classes. 
The students were ably assisted by Char- 


lotte Maxson, violinist; Violet Bolles, 
pianist; Silas T. Nye, flautist, and Fred- 
erick Martin, basso. The pupils, all of 
whom were heard to good advantage, 
were Alice Avery, Anna Crandall, Mil- 
dred Taylor, Thomas James, Marjorie 
Buffom, Katherine Price, Sara Budlong, 
Jessie Capron, James Bliven, Althea 
Crandall, Elizabeth Perry, Clara Pash- 
ley, Mary Whipple and Bessie Cross. Mr. 
Martin gave a splendid performance of 
Ambroise Thomas’s “Air du Tambour 
Major” aria from “Le Caid.” 


SIXTY CONNELL CONCERTS 





List of Season’s Engagements Filled by 
Prominent Baritone 


Horatio Connell, bass-baritone, who 
completed his season’s engagements with 
the Bach Festival, at Bethlehem, Pa., 
and three recitals at various points in 
Pennsylvania, is now in camp in the 
Maine woods, where he will remain until 
September. 

Mr. Connell’s list of engagements for 
the season showed over sixty concerts 
and recitals with leading orchestras, 
choruses and music clubs. He had three 
engagements with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Philadelphia, being solo- 
ist at a pair of symphony concerts in 
January and in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony in March. These were re-engage- 
ments due to his successes with the 
orchestra the previous year. He ap- 
peared twice with the Indianapolis 
Mannerchor, twice with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, at the Bach Fes- 
tival in Bethlehem, and at the three days 
of concerts at the Mendelssohn Choir 
Festival in Toronto. 

In addition to this, his success at the 
Bach festival led to his engagement by 
the Apollo Club of Chicago for the Bach 
B Minor Mass and by the Cecilia Society 
in Boston for the réle of Jesus in the 
Passion Music. He will also sing the 
solo part in “The New Life” of Wolf- 
Ferrari at its first Philadelphia perform- 
ance. His New York recital will be re- 
peated the comting season. 


Mme. Van Ogle in “Fourth” Celebration 
at New Brunswick, N. J. 


Emma Nagel, soprano, a recent addi- 
tion to the artists’ roster of Walter An.- 
derson, will accompany Mme. Louise Van 
Ogle, lecture-recitalist, on her tour to 
the Pacific Coast in February and 
March, 1915. Her most recent engage- 
ment at the Greenwood (Miss.) festival 
was finished in time for her to appear 
at the Fourth of July celebration at New 
Brunswick, N. J. This was a re-engage- 
ment and Miss Nagel appeared before 
one of the largest assemblages which 
have ever gathered in that city and 
which included the mayor and all of the 
city officials. 


Three Strong Orchestral Appearances 
for Eleanor Spencer 


Announcement was made last week by 
Antonia Sawyer, the New York man- 
ager, that she had booked Eleanor Spen- 
cer, the gifted American pianist, for 
solo appearances on her forthcoming 
tour with the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, conductor, 
and the Minneapolis Symphony, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor. This, added to 
Miss Spencer’s appearance as_ soloist 
with the New York Philharmonic, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, which will open her 
second American tour, makes three not- 
able orchestral appearances. 


John Darbosie, ninety years old, was 
arrested one day last week for asking 
alms in front of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. He told the police that he had 
been an operatic tenor and had sung at 
the geen | of Music before the Metro- 
politan was built and as a member of the 
original Metropolitan company. He sang 
with Patti, Sembrich and Nordica, he 
said, but poverty had come to him 
with old age. The magistrate discharged 
him and a purse was made up for him 
among the spectators in the Night Court. 





IRMA SEYDEL CARRIES 
AMERICAN ART ABROAD 





Irma Seydel, Boston Violinist, on “Grosser Kurfiirst” 





with Captain Dietrich 


Sage June 27.—One musician who is carrying American art abroad is Irma 
Seydel, the Boston violin virtuoso, making an extended concert tour in Europe. 
Miss Seydel is seen in the above picture with Captain M. Dietrich, of the North Ger- 


man Lloyd Grosser Kurfiist, which was taken while en route to Europe. 


W. H. L. 





ALLENHURST CLUB CONCERT 


Criterion Male Quartet Gives Satisfying 
Program at Resort 


ALLENHuRST, N. J., July 6.—The Cri- 
terion Male Quartet of New York, com- 
prising John Young and Horatio Rench, 
tenors; George Warren Reardon, bari- 
tone, and Donald Chalmers, bass, gave a 
concert last evening at the Allenhurst 
Club that drew an audience of good size. 
Edna Fasset Sterling, soprano, also ap- 
peared. 

The quartet sang with success Bul- 
lard’s “Winter Song,” Hertel’s “I Long 
for Thee,” Sprague’s “In Maytime” and 
an arrangement of the “Lucia” Sextet. 
Mr. Young was heard to advantage in 
Lohr’s “Where My Caravan” and Chad- 
wick’s “Before the Dawn,” and was 
roundly applauded. Mr. Reardon’s fine 
baritone voice and interpretative powers 


were made known in Kramer’s “Allah” 
and Loéhr’s “Ould Dr. Maginn,” and he 
was recalled a number of times. Mr. 
Chalmers sang Spross’s rousing “Song of 
Steel” with spirit. 

Mrs. Sterling was much admired in a 
“Madama Butterfly” aria and in a group 
of songs by La Forge, Wolf and Salter. 
Robert Gayler supplied the piano accom- 
paniments in an able manner. 


Huge Crowd at Nahan Franko’s Central 
Park Concert 

Daily concerts in New York’s parks 
were begun on July 4. A chorus of 
1,000 voices sang at City Hall Park, un- 
der the direction of Prof. Henry T. 
Fleck, as part of the city’s July 4 cele- 
bration. Nahan Franko’s concert band 
played in the evening before what was 
estimated the largest crowd ever gath- 
ered at a Central Park concert. It is 
said that more than 25,000 attended. 








Muskogee Times-Democrat.—‘‘Seldom 


last night. The large 


which Mde. Powers sang charmingly. 


vated them. Her voice is a coloratura 


enthusiastic welcome from the music 


Entrance Song from Mme. 


Marian Wright Powers 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


has a singer achieved such an ovation as 
fell to the share of Mde. Marian Wright Powers, who appeared at the Hinton Theatre 
audience had the pleasure of hearing an artist with a won- 
derful voice, and an utterly unspoiled and 
gram ranged from heavy operatic numbers that gave ample demonstration of the 
singer’s control of her remarkable voice, to the sweetest and simplest of ballads, 
numbers for praise, since the program was 
Muskogee Daily Phoenix.—‘‘One thing largely in Mde. 
ing personality and pleasing stage appearance. She is tail and stately 
handsome woman, and when she first smiled on her audience, 
soprano with a wide range, and her ability 
to reach the highest note with ease evidences her careful and hard study. 
was a clearness and distinctness in her enunciation that was most agreeable.’’ 
The Daily Oklahoman (Oklahoma City, 
Marian Wright Powers, who is one of the 
in this city. She was handsomely gowned, 
lovers of Oklahoma City. 


most pleasing vocalists who ever appeared 


wonderfully high, clear and sweet soprano, 
numbers from Mozart, Schubert, Gounod, 
Butterfly was exquisitely sung. Mde. 


Dvorak, 


the few really gifted people whose success 


of enthusiasm, and, like Peter Pan, she is ‘joy, joy—the poet’s singing.’ 


wholly charming personality. The pro- 


is difficult to single out any especial 
all equally worthy.”’ 

Powers’ favor is her charm- 
; a strikingly 
had completely capti- 


There 


Okla.).—‘‘A large audience greeted Mde. 
and her gracious manner won her an 
Her voice is a 
perfectly trained. Her program included 
Brahms, Verdi and Puccini. The 
Powers is one of 
has left her unspoiled. She is brimful 





Personal Representative: E. F. Croy, Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 











WILFRIED KLAMROT 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 


Special Summer Course at his farm at Vail’s Gate, New York, during July. 
After October Ist New York Studio at 124 EAST 39TH STREET. 





BEATRICE 


WHEELER 


MEZZO SOPRANO 


Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 
1913-1914 





F RANK ORMSBY, Tenor 





Exclusive Management 


FOSTER and DAVID 
500 F Fifth Avenue, New York 


MNMSCAR SAENCER 


Alice Eversma 


AMERICAN OPERATIC SOPRANO 
Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
Montreal Grand Opera Co. 

Karlsruhe Grand Ducal Opera, Germany 





Initial Pan-American Tour of These Two Distinguished Artists 1914-1915 


io Joint Yelena von Sayin 


The Programs Embrace the Most Brilliant Vocal and Instrumental Compositions, 
Both Classic and Modern 


THE FALL—1914—AND SPRING—1915—SEASONS NOW BOOKING 


Management: W. L. RADCLIFFE, 406 Star Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 
Established as Virtuosa of the Violin in 
the Principal Cities of Europe and 
America, 











recital and opera. 
8ist Street, New York. Tel. 687 Lenox. 


TEACHER OF SINGING from the first rudiments of 
tone-placing to artistic finishing for concert, oratorio, 
Secretary, No. 6 East 


L. LILLY, 
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Mrs. W. H. Goetz, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., is to establish a school of music in 
that city. 


* * x 

Maggie Teyte, Carl Flesch and Leo 
Slezak will all be heard in recitals next 
season in Washington, D. C. 

<4 6 

Maude Klotz and Horatio Connell have 
been engaged by the Syracuse Arts Club 
for a joint recital next season. 

. £ = 

Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, the Bos- 
ton pianist, and her family are spending 
the Summer at Seal Harbor; Me. 

* * * 

Pupils of Bessie Kelly were heard in 
piano recital on June 29 in the home of 
their teacher at Bridgeport, Conn. 

* * * 

Anna De Milita, the graceful and 
gifted harpist of Columbus, has gone to 
New York for study and concert work. 

* * x 

Pupils of Mrs. Annie G. White gave a 
pleasing piano recital on June 30 in the 
Congregational Chapel, Wethersfield, 
Conn. 

* * * 

Mrs. Wilbur Thoburn Mills recently 
inaugurated a new organ at Plain City, 
O., and another at Oakwood Methodist 
Church, Columbus. 

St. 

A musicale which earned the approba- 
tion of Stratford (Conn.) music lovers 
was the annual recital recently given by 
the pupils of Mary C. Fairchild in the 
latter’s home. 

* *« * 

Mrs. Martin Levy, of New York, 
formerly a popular soprano soloist in 
Erie, Pa., will spend the summer there 
as the guest of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris Schaffner. 

oF * * 

Theodore Bendix and his string quar- 
tet open the coming season in Detroit 
on July 27. David Belasco has engaged 
Mr. Bendix to supply him with quartets 
for two new productions. 

x * x 

Emily Lyon McCallip, of the Wallace 
School and Conservatory faculty, left 
Columbus, O., for Philadelphia on Tues- 
day, July 7, her parents having preceded 
her to that city over a year ago. 

* * x 

A program of vocal and instrumental 
music was presented on July 1 by the 
pupils of Frank Treat Southwick in the 
audience room of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Meriden, Conn. 

* * * 

The last recital of the season at the 
New Haven School of Music was given 
on July 2 by violin pupils of Mrs. Mer- 
ica-Huni, assisted by voice and piano 
pupils of Mrs. Huni and Mrs. Davies. 

* * * 

Margaret Jones and June Shea gave a 
delightful program of songs in a recent 
Portland, Ore., recital, and Mrs. Lulu 
Dahl Miller and Mrs. Virginia Hutchin- 
son have given other delightful programs 
recently. 

* * * 

Mabel Dunn, who recently completed 
her second year as a violin student with 
Chevalier Pier Tirindelli of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, is spend- 
ing the Summer in Columbus with her 
parents. 

eee «& 

Ear! Bellis, tenor, gave a song recital 
in Flemington, N. J., his home town, on 
June 24, after a season of study in Bos- 
ton with Stephen S. Townsend. Mr. Bel- 
lis gave an ambitious program in a cred- 
itable manner. 

* * * 

Haensel and Jones have booked for the 
Rockford, Ill., Women’s College the 
artists’ recital series for next year com- 
prising Christine Miller, contralto; Mr. 
and Mrs. David Mannes and Arthur 
Shattuck, pianist. 

aa 

Randall Kuehl has been elected presi- 
dent of the Mozart Music Club of Green 
Bay, Wis. The election resulted further 
as follows: Vice-president, Gladys Bar- 
liament; secretary, Louise Brown; treas- 
urer, Stella Smits. 

* * 

Corinne Welch, the contralto, who 

formerly lived in Columbus, O., recently 


spent a week there visiting her family. 

Miss Welch is solo contralto in the Dutch 

Reformed Church, New York, and is 

> 1 known in the concert and oratorio 
eld. 


* * * 


The Philharmonic Society of Tulsa, 
Okla., under the direction of C. G. Spind- 
ler, which was organized this year, has 
had a splendid growth. The society gave 
this Spring Haydn’s “Creation” with 
about 100 voices and orchestral accom- 
paniment. 

* ok >’ 

The opening of the municipal concert 
season at Roger Williams Park, Provi- 
dence, on June 28, brought out several 
thousand listeners for both the afternoon 
and evening programs by Fairman’s 
First Light Infantry Band, Roswell H. 
Fairman, leader. 

* * * 

The piano pupils of Mrs. Edith Snell 
Gardner gave a pleasing recital on June 
30 in the Second Baptist Church, the 
pupils being assisted by Mrs. Adelaide 
Putnam Mallery, contralto; Madelyn 
Kingsbury, pianist, and Katherine 
Ranger, reader. 

* * * 

Tessie M. and Georgia Peters, pianist 
and soprano respectively, have returned 
to Columbus, O., from Berlin, where they 
have been students with Arthur Schnabel 
and Mme. A. E. Schoen-René. These 
interesting young musicians will remain 
in Columbus for the present. 

a * * 

Short Beach (Conn.) residents hear 
the first informal musicale of the season 
on June 28 at the Bungalow. It was an 
“Italian Afternoon,” the program being 
presented by Miss Gambini, soprano, and 
Messrs. Giaquinto and Datillo, pianist 
and mandolinist, respectively. 

* * x 

Constance Piper, who has recently re- 
turned to Portland, Ore., from two years’ 
study in New York, gave a piano recital 
there on June 24 and proved herself an 
artist in every number. She was assisted 
by Mrs. Delphine Marx, whose contralto 
voice always gives pleasure. 

. 2° @ 

J. Henri Weinreich, director of the 
European Conservatory of Music of Bal- 
timore, has recovered from his recent 
illness and is back at the conservatory. 
The two exhibition concerts which were 
to have been given at the conservatory in 
June will be heid early in the Fall. 

> * & 

The piano pupils of Grace B. Earle 
gave a recital on June 29 in the Second 
Congregational Church, Chicopee, Mass. 
On the same evening the pupils of Albia 
E. Nantais were heard in piano recital 
at the City Hall. The folk dancing of 
little Alice Mikus was a feature. 

* * + 

The second annual Swedish mid-Sum- 
mer festival was held in Providence, 
June 28, under the auspices of the Swed- 
ish churches of that city. Selections were 
given by the Swedish National Orches- 
tra, the Swedish National Chorus and the 
Verdandi Male Chorus, Oscar Ekeberg, 
leader. 


* * x 


The second annual song recital of 
John T. Watkins’s pupils was given on 
June 23 in the Y. M. C. A. building of 
Scranton, Pa. Excepting one or two 
numbers the program was composed of 
works by contemporary Americans. The 
Scranton Ladies’ Musical Club assisted 
pleasingly. 

* * x 

Harrison Potter, of the faculty of the 
Fox-Buonamici School of Pianoforte 
Playing, Boston, gave a recital recently 
in Steinert Hall, Providence, performing 
an interesting and difficult program of 
the works of Mozart, Chopin, Mendels- 
sohn, Leschtetizky, Debussy, Ravel, 
Philipp and Liszt. 

* 


x x 

A piano pupils’ recital which called out 
a large audience was that of Louis A. 
Potter, Jr., of Washington, D. C. To the 
piano numbers were added vocal selec- 
tions by Mrs. Louis A. Potter, Jr., and 
Theodore T. Apple. Mr. Potter is or- 
ganist and choir director of Calvary Bap- 
tist Church, as well as piano soloist and 
instructor. 


Estelle Paterson, soprano soloist at the 
Mount Vernon Congregational Church, 
Boston, was married on June 29 to Dr. 


' Everett Leon Chapman of Dover, N. H., 


in which town the ceremony took place at 
the home of the bride’s mother. After a 
short automobile trip through the White 
Mountains Dr. and Mrs. Chapman will 
make their home at No. 6 West Concord 
street, Dover. 

e ¢..2 


So far as the men were concerned, the 


feature of the annual outing of the Mil- - 


waukee A Capella Chorus, the leading 
German-speaking choral society of Mil- 
waukee, was the baseball game between 
the basses and tenors. The basses won 
by a score of 12 to 7. Four hundred and 
fifty attended the picnic, and Mrs. Adele 
Cochrane, of New York, won the prize 
for members coming the longest distance. 
* * x 

On Saturday, June 27, Mrs. Gage 
Tarbell was hostess at a musicale at 
Garden City, N. Y. The program pre- 
sented by Violet Hart, soprano, and 
Bentley Nicholson, tenor, consisted 
chiefly of the songs of modern compos- 
ers. Songs by Richard Strauss, Claude 
Debussy and the American composer 
Harriet Ware were particularly interest- 
ing. The Ware songs were accompanied 
by the composer. 

x * x 

Several of George Lowell Tracy’s com- 
positions have been heard recently in 
Boston, among them his “March of the 
Irish Kings,” pages in the “pop” con- 
cert at Symphony Hall on June 30. 
“Whist! Me Lanty” was sung by ay 
White in a musicale in Pauline H. 
Clark’s studio. “The Sailor’s Life,” a 
descriptive tone poem of the sea, which 
was presented by “The Meistersingers of 
Gloucester” at Keith’s Theater. 

* *” * 

Walter Gardner Dawley, supervisor of 
music in the public schools of Central 
Falls, R. I., has been appointed to take 
charge of the music at St. George’s School 
in Middletown, R. I. Mr. Dawley was for 
six years an assistant in the department 
of music in the public schools of Provi- 
dence and has also been organist at St. 
Michael’s Bristol, Grace Church, Pilgrim 
Congregational Church and the Church 
of the Mediator in Providence. 

= 

Mrs. Edith Cary Page, soprano at the 
First Congregational Church of Malden, 
Mass., presented a class of pupils in a 
song recital at her resident studio in 
Quincy, Mass., on June 30. The soloists 
included Sarah Thomas, Isabelle Murphy, 
Beatrice Medling, Hanna Bright and 
Mrs. John Ruggles, besides a large class 
in ensemble. Mrs. Page ended the pro- 
gram in an artistic interpretation of the 
“Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto.” 


* ca * 

A newly formed Musical Art Society 
in Garden City, L. I., gave its first con- 
cert, June 18, with Alice Preston, Mary 
Jordan, of the Century Opera Company; 
John Barnes Wells and Warren K. 
Rishel as soloists. David Bispham gave 
a talk on the importance of at least a 
sound rudimentary knowledge of music 
in these days. Mrs. Tarbell Rogers and 
Harriet Ware were largely instrumental 
in organizing the new society. 

* *€ 

Pueblo, Colo., has been entertaining 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, the com- 
poser. Eva and Mabel Robson, former 
Pittsburgh neighbors of Mr. Cadman, 
gave an informal reception for the com- 
poser and his mother, as did also Francis 
Hendriks and Mrs. Hendriks. The 
former is piano director at the Scott 
School of Music in Pueblo. The Cadman 
party was on its way to the mountain 
lodge at Estes Park, Col., where Mr. 
Cadman will spend the Summer. 

* * * 


Mary Hanes Taylor gave a _ recent 
pupils’ recital in York, Pa., at which she 
showed her versatility in widely con- 
trasted numbers. Mrs. Ellis Smyser 
Lewis, of York, sang at a D. A. R. cele- 
bration at Donegal, presenting an orig- 
inal composition by one of the D. A. R. 
members. She was heartily applauded. 
Mrs. James Maxwell Rodgers, of York, 
gave a musical afternoon for Mae Fin- 
ley. Mrs. Rodgers ong “Agnus Dei,” 
by Bizet, and several Italian, German 
and French folksongs. 

x * x 

Closing exercises of the Virgil Clavier 
Piano School, of Washington, D. C., un- 
der the direction of Georgia Miller, 
brought out much talent from a large 
class of students. The graduates were 
Mabel M. White and Katharine May 
Brooks. Miss Brooks, as one of the in- 
augurators and the president of the 
Music Study Club, has done much to 
stimulate serious musical study among 
the younger set of musicians of the capi- 
tal. Dr. C. Everett Granger gave an in- 
teresting talk on “Music as a Character 
Builder.” 


The principal musical events of last 
week in Providence were three pupils’ 
recitals, two given by Harriet folere 
Barrows and one by Geneva Jefferds. 
In the first recital of Miss Barrows’s 
pupils the assisting performers were 
Evangeline Larny and Frances Alexan- 
der, violins; Mabel Band, Frederick Very 
and Leonard Smith, accompanists. The 
pupils of Miss Jefferds were assisted by 
Helen Grant, ’cellist, and E. Stuart Ross 
and Marjorie Fuller, accompanists. 
There was much praise for the pupils of 


both teachers. 
* * & 


Before the Bauer Piano and Violin 
School of Montgomery, Ala., closed for 
the summer a recital given at the Sidney 
Lanier High School Auditorium demon- 
strated the excellent training of both 
Mrs. Fanny M. Seibels’s violin pupils and 
William Bauer’s piano pupils. A _ per- 
formance by Frances Walker, one of the 
advanced violin of Mrs. Seibels, 
was much praised. Florence Holt, pupil 
of Mrs. John D. Carter, sang three so- 
prano solos well. Mrs. F. M. Austin 
furnished well balanced and sympathetic 
accompaniments. 

a »s 


A free public concert, as part of the 
Milwaukee public park series, will be 
given late in July by the Luther College 
Concert Band, of Decorah, Ia., which will 
stop in Milwaukee on its way home from 
Europe, where it played before the royal 
family of Norway. The band consists of 
sixty musicians under the direction of 
Carlo A. Sperati, who has been its leader 
for ten years. Prominent Milwaukee 
Lutherans are defraying the expenses of 
the organization in Milwaukee so that 
the concert may be given in one of the 
parks without cost of admission. 


. = *@ 


Two pupils of Minnie F. Black recent- 
ly gave enjoyable recitals in McGill In- 
stitute, Mobile, Ala. Compositions by 
Edward MacDowell figured largely on 
the program presented by Helen G. 
Broun. The pianist played the first 
movement of the “Sonata Tragica” and 
several of the “Woodland Sketches” with 
taste and ample technical proficiency. 
Apollonia Manson gave a piano-song re- 
cital on June 16. Her program was in- 
telligently delivered and was heard by 
an appreciative audience. Assisting the 
young artist was Nadine Hunter, violin- 
ist. 

* * x 


The Conservatory of Music of Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, granted 
certificates of graduation to ten students 
at the annual commencement. Diplomas 
of the piano normal course were awarded 
to May H. Christoph, Waukesha, and 
Amanda Kaun, Milwaukee. In the art 
of expression department, Priscilla S. 
Jurss, Sarah Rowe and Elsie J. Tries, of 
Milwaukee, received certificates, as did 
the following in the course for public 
school music supervisors: Anna _ L. 
Clancy, Racine; Rose E. Klumb, West 
Bend; Gertrude M. O’Leary, Tomah; 
Florence G. Pugh, Racine, and Tessie 
Smith, Sturgeon Bay. 


ie 


Harry Waithe Manville; as the last of 
a series of interesting “at home” musi- 
cales in Erie, Pa., on July 2 presented 
the following vocal pupils: Mrs. B. C. 
Spooner, Nellie Trusel, Ellen Wise, 
Gladys Swartz, Harriet Chambers, 
Edyth Cranch, Grace Wright, Pauline 
Lytle, Mrs. George Pierce, Leo Joy, Har- 
vey Bloom, Harry Hatch, Kenneth 
Graham, Fred E. Taylor, George 
Niethamer, Hubert Coburn and Mr. 
Shattock. They were assisted by piano 
pupils of Mattie Crouch, Dorothy Sem- 
mence and Elnor Gornell. Miss Crouch 
was the accompanist. Richard Miller of 
Meadville, Pa., was the guest of his 
teacher, Mr. Manville, and sang a solo 
in the Erie M. E. Church. 


* * * 


Among recent recitals given by teach- 
ers in Portland, Ore., was one by George 
H. Street, who introduced Mrs. Ione 
Townsend Wells, Clarence Heath and A. 
B. Cain in program of songs and arias 
on June 26. On the same evening Joce- 
lyn Foulkes presented ten piano pupils 
and, on June 24, Mrs. Imogene Harding 
Brodie presented several advanced vocal 
pupils. Mrs. Henry Matzger, Mrs. Rus- 
sell Hammond, Mrs. Bardie Skulason, 
Margaret Haussman and Mamie Mullan 
were the participants. Mrs. Lena W. 
Chambers gave two recitals, consisting 
largely of piano music, and pupils of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank G. Eichenlaub gave an 
exposition of piano and violin’ work. 
Other Portland teachers who gave pupils’ 
recitals during the last week in June 
were Mrs. Ella Connell Jessee, Mrs. Ella 
B. Jones, Mrs. Bonnie Replogle, Mrs. Joh» 
R. Hollister, Mrs. Hans Hewett, ise 
Warren and Walter A. Bacon. - 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 


publication. ae 
Individuals 


Anderton, Margaret.—Chicago, Sept. 23; 
New York, Oct. 22. 

Bispham, David.—Tennessee (Monteagle 
Assembly); Ocean Grove, N. J., Aug. 15. 

Brown, Albert Edmund.—Hartford, Conn., 
Sept. 20; Northampton, Mass., Nov. 9. 

Falk, Jules.—Symphonic Festival Concerts, 
Atlantic City, N. J., July 26, Aug. 23, Sept. 
6 and 13. 

Harris, Ruth.—New York City (Waldorf- 
Astoria), Feb. 18, 1915. 

Hinshaw, Wm.—Berlin Wagner Ring Fes- 
tival, Theater des Westens, Berlin, June 23 
to Aug. 21. 

Ivins, Ann.—Toronto Festival, Oct. 23; 
Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 7. 

Jacobs, Max.—Far Rockaway, L. I, July 
15; Edgemere, L. I., July 17; Newport, R. L., 
Aug. 1-14; Deal, N. J., Aug. 25; Long Branch, 
N. J., Sept. 7. 

Kaiser, Marie—Western tour, Oct. 25 to 
Nov. 8. 

Kellerman, Marcus. — Connorsville, Ind., 
July 11. 

Martin, Frederick.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Dec. 29-30. 

Matzenauer, Margaret. — Houston, Tex., 
Oct. 27. 

Miller, Reed.—Chautauqua, N. Y., July 29 
to Aug. 1; Round Lake, N. Y., Aug. 6, 7, 8; 
Winona Lake, Ind., Aug. 19. 

Mylott, Eva.—Yarmouth, N. S., July 17; 
Bridgewater, N. S., July 20; Lunenberg, N. S., 
July 21; Chester, N. S., July 22; Truro, N. &., 
July 23: New Glasgow, N. S., July 24; Pictou, 
N. S., July 27; Charlottetown, N. S., July 28; 
Digby, N. S., July 29; Bridgetown, N. §&., 
July 30; Middleton, N. S., July 31; Annapolis, 
N. S., Aug. 3; Kentville, N. S., Aug. 5; Wolf- 
ville,-N. S., Aug. 6; Windsor, N. S., Aug. 7; 
Halifax, N. S., Aug. 10; Parrsboro, N. §, 
Aug 11; Amherst, N. S., Aug. 12; Moncton, 
N. B., Aug. 13; Sackville, N. B., Aug. 14; 
St. John, N. B., Aug. 17; Antigonish, C. B., 
Aug. 19; Sydney, C. B., Aug. 20; North Syd- 
1ey, C. B., Aug. 21; Glace Bay, CG. Bs ee. 
5: St. John’s, N. F., Aug. 28, 31, Sept. 2. 

Nichols, John W.—Chicago (Apollo Club), 
Dec. 25, 27. 

Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Marshali- 
town, Ia., Nov. 12; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 17; 
New York (Columbia University), Dec. 10. 

Pagdin, Wm. N.—Worcester Festival, Sept. 
24: Boston (Handel and Haydn Soc.), Apr. 4. 

Purdy, Constance. — Dartmouth College, 
July 21. 

Reardon, George Warren.—Ocean Grove, 
N. J.. June 29-Sept. 7. — 

Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Ocean Grove, 
N. J., June 29-Sept. 7. 

Rennay, Leon.—Paris, July 20; Munich, 
July 25; Venice, Aug. 1; New York, Sept. 25; 
New York recital, Nov. 2. 

Rogers, Francis.—Bar Harbor, Me., Aug. 1. 


Sarto, Andrea.—Chicago, Mar. 29, 1915 
(Apollo Club). 

Schutz, Christine.—Maine Festival, Aug. 4 
William.—Woodstock, N. ; on 


Simmons, 
Aug. 20. 
Smith, Ethelynde.—Newbury, Vt., July 10. 
Thompson, Edith.—Walpole, N. H., Aug. 
25, 26. 


Tudor, Elizabeth.—Ocean Grove, N. J., 
July 18. 

Van Der Veer, Nevada.—Chautauqua, N. 
Y., July 20 to Aug. 1; Rochester, Aug. 6; 
Round Lake, N. Y., Aug. 7, 8; Winona Lake, 
Ind., Aug. 19. 


Wells, John Barnes.—Akron, O., Oct. 27. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Union, S. C., July 
11; Shelby, N. C., July 13; Hickory, N. C., 
July 14; Asheville, N. C., July 15; Tuscaloosa, 
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Ala., July 16; Hittiesburg, Miss., July 18; 
Crystal Springs, Miss., July 19, 20; Coving- 
ton, Tenn., July 21, 22; Fulton, Ky., July 23; 
Rock Hill, S. C., July 25; Charlottesville, Va., 
July 28; Somerset, Pa., July 30; Columbus, 
Ind., Aug. 2, 3; Carroll, Ia., Aug. 6; York, 
Neb., Aug. 9; Rockville, Ind., Aug. 12; Cul- 
ver, Ind., July 14; McConnellsville, O., Aug. 
16, 17; Terra Alta, W. Va., Aug. 18; Aledo, 
Ill., Aug. 20; Battle Creek, Mich., Aug. 22; 
King City, Mo., Aug. 27, 28. 

















William Dressler, organist and com- 
poser, who was widely known both in 
this country and abroad, died on June 29 
at his home, No. 140 West Sixteenth 
street, New York, in his eighty-eightk 
year. Death was caused by paralysis of 
the heart. 

Mr. Dressler was born in Not- 
tingham, England, of German parentage, 
his father having been flute player in the 
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The Late William Dressler 


court of the King of Saxony for many 
years. Mr. Dressler was graduated 
from the Cologne Conservatory of Music 
in 1847; and, the following year, became 
first :violin at the Wiesbaden Opera, 
wheré he was later conductor. He first 
came to America in the early fifties, act- 
ing as solo pianist and accompanist for 
Ole Bull in a tour of the country. 

After several seasons of travel with 
concert companies, Mr. Dressler settled 
in New York and devoted himself to the 
work of church organist, composition of 
sacred music and teaching. He was at 
various times organist and choirmaster 
of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, St. Charles Borromeo’s Church, 
St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, 
Brooklyn, and St. Peter’s Roman Catho- 
lic Church, Jersey City, remaining in the 
latter post eighteen years. He com- 
posed much music for Catholic services 
and some of it has been used in all parts 
of the world. 

Professor Dressler was for a number 
of years musical editor of the publish- 
ing house of William Hall & Sons & J. L. 
He married Mary L. Hyde, of 
Norwich, Conn., who died in 1899, and is 
survived by three children—Louis R. 
Dressler, organist and director of music 
at All Souls’ Unitarian Church, and two 
daughters, one of whom, Mathilde Dres- 
sler, is a cellist. The other, Mrs. Theo- 
dore J. Geisler, of Portland, Ore., is also 
musical. 


Mrs. Anna W. Bunting 


PHILADELPHIA, June 29.—Mrs. Anna 
W. Bunting, organist in Philadelphia 
churches for more than forty years and 
a founder and only secretary of the 
American Organ Players’ Club, died here 
recently. Mrs. Bunting was the widow 
of John Bunting, musical critic and man- 
ager for Jenny Lind, Patti and the 
Thomas Orchestra. She was reader and 
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Pupils of N. V. Peavey were heard on 
June 6 to good advantage in the closing 
coneert of the season at Schubert Concert 
Hall, Brooklyn. They were ably assisted 
by Gertrude Goodwin Daniels, dramatic 
reader, a pupil of Henry Gaines Hawn. 
The feature of the program was the read- 
ing, with piano accompaniment by Mr. 
Peavey, of Fanning-Downing’s “The 
Pipes of Pan.” Most praiseworthy was 
the singing by a trio composed of Mar- 
garet McBurney, Lillian Schluchtner and 
Mabel Weymar of an arrangement of 
Woodman’s “Ashes of Roses.” Others who 
took part in the varied program were 
Frances M. Diedrich, Elsie Schmidt, Ir- 
win Goldsmith, Louise Muenz, Hazel 
Goodbread, Fred Plate, Lillian Wieting, 
Marie Kretschmann, Richard Thomson. 
Sabina Shonley, Edythe Hanlon, Anna 
Croke, Hazel Franck, Bernice Barry, 
Margaret Moran, Anna Vogel, Mabel 
Lyon, Marguerite Martinette, Elliott 
Williams, Dorothy Daniels, Gertrude 
Goodwin Daniels, Helen Wing, Edgar 
Stoeckel and Mildred Bassenden. 


_— o 


Delia M. Valeri, the New York vocal 
teacher, will be busy during the entire 
Summer, and her time is almost continu- 
ously taken up. She teaches at her 
studios in the Rockingham on Mondays, 


Wednesdays and Fridays and the bal- 
ance of the week at her Summer home at 
Neponsit, Long Island. 

* * x 


Mabel Besthoff, a pupil of Kate S. 
Chittenden, gave a piano recital on July 
3 at the American Institute of Applied 
Music. Her program was made up main- 
ly of works by modern composers. In 
such essays as Roger’s “Etude” and 
Schumann’s “Arabesque” Miss Besthoff’s 
gifts were most in evidence. The arpeg- 
giated passages in the first-named num- 
ber were splendidly played. Chopin’s 
“Bolero” was a happy example of the 
judicious use of the tempo rubato. To- 
wards an “Introduction et Valse Lente,” 
by Sieveking, the pianist’s auditors 
seemed favorably disposed, applauding it 
at some length, although it is a work of 
little moment, musically. In her final 
group Miss Besthoff’s interpretation of 
Liszt’s “Waldesrauchen” deserves espe- 
cial mention. 

_ e «2 

Walter F. Copeland, tenor, a pupil of 
Sergei Klibansky, has been engaged as 
soloist for the Washington Heights Bap- 
tist Church. Mr. Klibansky’s Summer 
classes are now in full swing, many 
teachers from the West and South being 
among the pupils in them. ; 





amanuensis for the late David D. Wood, 
the blind organist of St. Stephens’s 
Church, and studied music with him. 





Milton E. Luzenberg 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., July 6.—Milton 
E. Luzenberg, a music teacher of this 
city, was drowned on Saturday in Lake 
Hopatcong at Sperry Springs, where he 
had been spending the holiday with sev- 
eral of his friends. Mr. Luzenberg was 
but twenty feet from the shore when he 
sank and, since he was known to be a 
good swimmer, it is believed that the ac- 
cident was due to his being in an over- 


heated condition upon entering the 
water. The deceased was twenty-four 
years old. 


Otto E. Neske 


The death is reported of Otto Edward 
Neske, who was at one time leader of the 
orchestra of the Thalia Theater, New 
York, and also leader of the Thirteenth 
United States Infantry Band. He died 
at his Summer home in Monticello, Sul- 
livan County, N. Y. He was sixty-six 
years old. 


VAN OGLE OPERA RECITALS 


Tour of Lecturer Extended to Pacific 
Coast for Next Season 


A contradiction of musical precedent 
has been observed in the opera recitals 
of Louise Van Ogle, for the giving of 
lecture-recitals about operas has been a 
more or less thankless task for the aver- 
age lecturer who has attempted it. When 





rightly done, however, it has proved to 
be a form of musical entertainment 
which has had great educational value. 
Especially is this true when the operas 
chosen are those which have not heen 
heard in this country or which are so 
new as to require the instructive infor- 
mation which only one who has made a 
detailed study can provide. Further- 
more, the demand for such musical lec- 
tures demonstrates more than sensational 
concerts by great stars that the musical 
public is interested rather in adding to 
its ability to understand rather than in 
seeing a singer of great, if sometimes 
questionable, artistic reputation. 

There has been such a demand for the 
lectures of Louise Van Ogle that Mr. 
Anderson, her manager, has found it 
necessary to extend her forthcoming tour 
for January, February and March 
through to the Pacific Coast. Mrs. Van 
Ogle is to appear at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, O., on February 18 
and she will fill further dates at that 
time in New York, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania. By the elimination of unneces- 
sary detail and heightening of charac- 
terizations by felicitous quotations Mrs. 
Van Ogle succeeds in holding her audi- 
ences to the end and leaves them with a 
real desire to learn more. 
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are 


Members of the Festival Chorus of Oshkosh State Normal School, Photographed on School Campus. 


F pero WIS., June 26.—Several 

state championships have been won 
this year by the Oshkosh Normal School, 
but none of these victories has been more 
creditable to the institution than its 
Spring festival. In this undertaking the 
members of the faculty pledged them- 
selves to an expense of over $2,000, but 
the students and friends of the school 
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responded liberally to the call for sup- 
port, and it is believed that the highly 
artistic and educational programs given 
have paid for themselves, in a financial 
way, as well as giving the students an 
opportunity to participate in and to hear 
music of a high grade. 

In the four concerts the school’s fes- 
tival chorus and the children’s chorus 
were assisted by the St. Paul Symphony 
Orchestra, Walter Henry Rothwell, con- 








ductor, and the soloists of its tour. The 
highly efficient director of the festival 
was Hannah Matthews Cundiff, who 
gained splendid -results with the chorus, 
especially in the Coleridge-Taylor “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast.” A _ valuable 
aide to Miss Cundiff was Alice H. Ropes, 
assistant director. 

Considerable credit for the conduct of 
the festival is due Alfred I. Roehm, of 
the normal faculty, who as general man- 


Hannah Matthews Cundiff, Director, in Foreground, Center 


ager of the undertaking rendered invalu- 
able services throughout. Hester P. Car- 
ter and Mabel Lane, directors of dancing, 
are entitled to praise, likewise the ac- 
companists, Morris Wilson, Gladys Cran- 
dall, Joseph Wolters, Herbert Bantin and 
George King. Miss Cundiff has ac- 
cepted-an-offer for this Summer to direct 
the folk dancing and folk singing at the 
Summer school of Ginn & Company, 
Chicago. 





SMALL TETRAZZINI AUDIENCE IN LONDON 





Only Faithful Few Respond to 
Lure of Coloratura Thrills 
—Nikisch Assists 


London Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
June 26, 1914. 


beret the name of Mme. Tetrazzini 
on the concert bills in London 
fails to draw, it is time to look around 
for something other than the weather 
to supply an explanation. The audi- 
ence that assembled at Albert Hall on 
Tuesday, June 23, for the second and 
final appearance this season of the diva 
was hardly a compliment to her or to 
her distinguished co-operator, Arthur 


Nikisch, who directed the London Sym- 
phony. Orchestra in an imposing pro- 
gram, supplementing the items of the 
singer. 

There were gaps in amazing numbers 
all over the house and even the cheaper 
seats were but sparsely filled, and this, 
too, for the last program of a singer 
whose popularity one would have thought 
was so firmly established in conservative 
London as to resist even the workings 
of time. 

must be allowed, however, that the 
enthusiasm of the faithful few was not 
lacking in fire, and, in addition to the 
scheduled numbers, the “Mignon” Polo- 
naise, “Io son Titania,” the inevitable 
“Caro Nome” and an aria from Meyer- 
beer’s “Etoile du nord,” a long string 
of encores was added and evidently much 
appreciated. - 


Mme. ‘Tetrazzinit was in a typically 
merry and vivacious mood and seemed 
not one whit cast down by the size of 
the audience. . She indulged in her usual 
pranks and varied them this time by 
mounting to the conductor’s desk as a 
more conspicuous and commanding posi- 
tion from which to respond to the 
plaudits of her admirers. 


But even for Londoners such extrava- 
gances will not always serve as a sauce 
with which to dish up tasteless and in- 
sipid colorature fare that merely tickles 
the artistic palate and leaves the mind 
craving for more solid and satisfying 
sustenance. Cold though dazzling vocal 
technic is not likely to make a lasting 
impression upon audiences that have be- 
come accustomed to the soul-inspiring 
methods of a Gerhardt and a Culp, for 
whom the art of singing means some- 
thing more than a mere vehicle for the 
exploitation of dizzy head-tones and 
phenomena! breathing achievements. 


London has recently had an introduc- 
tion to “futurist music.” - The Coliseum, 
the city’s big variety theater, has been 
presenting “Marinetti’s Noises,” with the 
“orchestra” from Milan consisting of 
buzzers,. gurglers, rattlers, exploders, 
thunderers, etc. The act was very much 
of a fiasco. 


Louise Gunning is reported to have 
abandoned light opera to study for grand 
opera. She is at present in Paris. It is 
also said that Orrin Johnson, who has at- 
tained much prominence as an actor, has 
ambitions as a grand ls tenor. 


It was announced in Paris on June 29 
that Charles M. Widor, the organist and 
composer, had been appointed permanent 
secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts. 

Margaret Wilson, daughter of the 
President, has lately become much inter- 
ested in Norse music. 
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